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Where quality drinks begin. 





Seagram's 7 Crown makes 
any drink taste better, because 
it tastes better all by itself. 


Seagram's 7 Crown 





The guts—engine, transmission, 
front wheel drive, disc brakes, 
etc.—that enabled a Saab EMS to 
beat a BMW 320i in 10 out of 11 
performance categories this past 
February’are the same guts you get 
in our 5 door model. 

How good a car is it? Well, 
here’ what the August 1977 issue of 
Road Test Magazine says: 

“It is difficult to imagine a bet- 
ter family sedan...Start with 
driver comfort. It would be hard to 
find a better place to sit and drive 
than the front seat of a Saab...the 
rear seat, too...(has)... buckets 
full of room and comfort. 

The Saab front suspension... 
is perhaps the 
best of all 







*methodology & Details on file at Saab Scania of Amenca Orange, Conn 


THE GUTS THAT BEAT BMW- 

IN A BODY THAT MADE ROAD TEST | 
SAY, “IT IS DIFFICULT TO IMAGINE 

ABETTER FAMILY SEDAN: 
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front drive cars currently avail- 
able. The resultant chassis... pro- 
vides one of the best rides you can 
find... 

Another bit of clear practical- 
ity...is its enormous amount of 
storage room...If there is a sedan 
with more usable interior space... 
we flat don't know of it. 

All of this room and comfort is 
moved around by the standard list 
of Saab mechanicals. The two-liter 
engine...is one of the best four- 
cylinder engines anywhere... 
Braking was the usual exemplary 
Saab Performance.” 

Performance, comfort, room 
galore, style. Test drive a 5 door 
Saab and see why its unlike any 
other car on the road today. 


THE COMMAND 
PERFORMANCE CAR. 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


1 is a cruel paradox that in the midst of general prosperity, 
America has spawned a hard-core group of disaffected peo- 
ple—an all but lost generation of men and women almost per- 
manently without jobs, without education, and without hope of 
getting either. Our cover 
story, written by George 
Russell and researched 
by Nation Reporter-Re- 
searchers Anita Addison, 
Edward Adler and Agnes 
Clark, examines this under- 
class and the overwhelming 
problems that set it apart 
even among the poor. 

For this story, 16 cor- 
respondents in eight bu- 
reaus took to the streets to 
interview hundreds of poor 
people, as well as the social ‘A 
workers, job-program ad- ‘i 
ministrators and Sotetin Nation Writer George Russell 
now trying to find some way of helping them. They spent days 
and nights in sections of cities—Los Angeles’ Watts, New 
York’s Harlem and Bedford-Stuyvesant, Chicago’s Humboldt 
Park and Garfield Park, and Miami's Northwest Side—already 
infamous for poverty and crime and desperation. For most the 
assignment was profoundly saddening. Says Boston Correspon- 
dent Jack White: “I’m sick of singing this same old saga. I 
wish we could move on to a story that could say how poverty 
was finally and absolutely purged from the system.” 
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For 15 years James A. Linen signed this letter. Those were 
the years—from the end of World War II to 1960—in which | 
TIME’s circulation doubled and advertising revenues grew from 
$14 million to more than $50 million. The man under whose 
business leadership TIME became a substantial international in- | 
stitution has now retired from Time Inc. at age 65. 

Except for his service with the Office of War Information, 
Jim Linen spent his entire 
working career with Time 
Inc. He came to the com- 
pany in 1934, and was made 
publisher of TIME in 1945 
at the age of 33. In 1960 he 
became president of Time 
Inc.; during his nine-year 
tenure in that position, the 
company expanded its ho- 
rizons, and its revenues 
more than doubled. 

Linen was often Time 
Inc.'s ambassador to the 
world. He started interna- 
tional news tours for Amer- 
Former Publisher James Linen ican businessmen, coordi- 
nated aid to refugees from the Arab-Israeli wars, and worked 
for numerous charitable organizations. For three years he was 
president of the National Urban League. Future publishers of 
TIME may perform similar roles with similar distinction, but 
they will always hold in respect—and use as a measure—the 
contribution of James A. Linen. 
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The World 

As Cyrus Vance heads 
for Peking to look for 
ways to advance U S.- 
Chinese relations, Tai- 


wan gets a case of the jit- 


ters. » Israel’s new re- 
gime digs in deeper on 
the West Bank, much to 
Jimmy Carter's distress. 
> In West Germany, a 
film biography of Hitler 
spurs a re-examination 
of the Nazi past 


Cover: The epidemic of 
youth crime and out- 
bursts like blackout loot- 
ing are but some of the 
symptoms of the hostility 
that rages within those 
who feel shut out of the 
American dream. For a 
look into the little-known 
world of the underclass, 
see The Nation 





The Nation: Bert Lance 
did nothing illegal, says 
the Comptroller of the 
Currency. But the report 
on Bert's deals is no rave 
> Carter goes way South 
for a new FBI director 
Judge Frank Minis John- 
son. » Can the Senate be 
sold the new Panama Ca- 
nal treaty? 





Music: It was 20 years 
ago that Elvis Presley 
rocked and rolled onto 
the American scene, in- 
umidating adults and 
driving their children 
into frenzies. He never 
lost his following. The 
wake at his death last 
week at 42 was, like his 
life, the stuff of legend 
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Economy & Business 
The stock market's 1977 
decline is the latest dip 
in a dozen-year roller- 
coaster ride that has led 
to nowhere 
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Books 

Poet Robert Lowell adds 
a chapter to “my verse 
autobiography.” » Law- 
rence Durrell takes a 
glittering look at Sicily 


Science 

Twin Voyagers head for 
Jupiter. » Two volcano 
eruptions offer unset- 
tling evidence of the fire- 
power under our feet 
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Religion 

Arguments are passion- 
ate over a revised text of 
the Oberammergau Pas- 
sion Play that deletes 
anti-Semitic references. 
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Living 

Want to escape from 
your worldly cares? Hop 
into a balloon and join 
the crowd that is soaring 
over the rainbow 
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Cinema 

Kentucky Fried Movie is 
no sizzler, but it is fun 

» Jodie Foster couldn't 
save The Little Girl Who 
Lives Down the Lane. 


Midwifery returns to 
fashion. » Hit by soar- 
ing medical costs, Blue 
Cross fights back. » Ul- 
cer balm from Britain 
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The Press 

The local boys are drub- 
bing those flashy invad- 

ers from New York in | 
California's great maga- 
zine war 
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Carlton 
lowest. 


See how 





Box or menthol: | 


1s 





Carlton stacks down in tar. 


Look at the latest U.S. Government figures for: 


The 10 top selling cigarettes 





Brand P Non-Filter 25 16 
Brand C Non-Fitter 23 14 
Brand W 19 12 
Brand W 106 19 & 
Brand VM 1 11 
Brand S Mentho 12 
Brand 
Brand 
Brand M Bo 
Brand K Mentho 17 14 


10 
10 





Other cigarettes that call 
themselves low in “tar” 


yarette ogarette 









BrandP Box ~~~”~—~«»&@dA*S 08 
14 09 
1 03 
1 08 
T " 
Brand M_ 8 Soft pack-1 mg. 
Carlton Soft Pack 1 0.1 M a 
Carlton Menthol less than 1 0.1 B 5 less se 1 mg. 
Carlton Box less than °1 °0.1 ox”*-less than mg. 






Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 15 mg nicotine av per cigarette. F 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


1 all brands 


ess than 05 mq tar 


rt DEC 


Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. ‘76. 
Box: 1 mg. “tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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Letters 








Jimmy Carter in the Lions’ Den 


To the Editors: 

Your cover story [Aug. 8] implied that 
US. foreign policy could succeed only if 
Carter adopted the ways and means of 
Nixon-Ford-Kissinger. In light of recent 
history, our friends and adversaries might 
have reason to question the honesty of 
this past policy. 

A foreign policy based upon open ne- 
gotiations, recognizing this country’s basic 
ideal of human rights, is more honest to 
our beliefs. And it may be a good for- 
eign policy for a world in need of moral 
leadership. 


Charles B. Deane Jr. | 


Rockingham, N.C. 


Foreign 
Policy 





Jimmy Carter put himself in the li- 
ons’ den and dragged Uncle Sam in too. 

Ken Powers 

Walnut, Ill. 


Jimmy Carter. like Daniel, is a man 
of prayer and strong faith; he need not 
fear the lions. 

(The Rev.) Lawrence E. Gidley 
Newell, S. Dak. 


Critics of Carter's human rights 
stance glibly trace his “basic principles 
and values” back to a Southern Baptist 
Sunday school outlook. Actually, such 
moral basics are common to all men of 
all times; they are found not only in the 
Bible but in Hindu, Egyptian, Chinese, 
Norse. Babylonian and Greek texts. 

So Carter's sense of morality is no 
more Southern Baptist than the sun out- 
side my window is Pasadenan. Universal 
laws deserve universal recognition. 

Ray Seldomridge 
Pasadena, Calif. 





Genes v. Golden Rule 

Contrary to the impression left by the 
brief paragraph mentioning our views in 
your cover story on sociobiology [Aug. 1], 
we believe that the moral teachings found 


| in the world’s religions are historically de- 


veloped cultural products, opposing the 
selfish tendencies which biological evo- 
lution builds into human nature and 
which are serious obstacles to social co- 
operation. The golden rule and love of 
neighbors are not gene-based tendencies 


| in each of us, but are on the contrary so- 
| cially evolved preachings designed to curb 
| the gene-based greed for more than our 
| share for ourselves, our children and sub- 











sequent progeny. 


Donald T. Campbell, Professor of 


Psychology, Northwestern University 
Evanston, Ill. 


Ralph W. Burhoe, Editor 





Zygon: Journal of Religion and Science | 


Chicago 


I have been quoted in TIME as part 
of the general wave of enthusiasm for so- 
ciobiology, but the quotes came from a dis- 
cussion in which I also criticized and even 
ridiculed the new subfield. Its thought- 
provoking notions about behavior include 
some that are true, few that are novel, 
many that are trivial, and none that can 
substitute for the complex, laborious, dif- 
ficult progress of the rest of behavioral 
and social science. Why do people always 
like it easy? 

Melvin J. Konner, Associate Professor 

Department of Anthropology, Harvard 

University, Cambridge, Mass. 





Holy Grounds 


It would seem that with the billions 
we spend for defense, the Navy would not 
have to desecrate the holy grounds of Ha- 
waii’s Kahoolawe [Aug. 8] for their bomb- 
ing practice. Let them sharpen their skills 
in the local bar on the popular electronic 
games. 

The Ugly American still lives in the 
Navy, il seems. 

Gus Sigwart 
New York City 


In all Polynesian cultures, an act of vi- 
olence to the land is regarded as an out- 
rage against the people of that land. That 
is why the Navy’s use of Kahoolawe Is- 
land as a target has always provoked bit- 
terness among Hawaiians, now resulting 
in open protest. Ancient battles were pro- 
voked by cutting down coconut trees, thus 
obligating the owners to do battle as much 
as if a kinsman had been assaulted. 

In the context of Hawaiian culture. 
the US. has essentially declared war on 


“smattering of white liberals” your cor- 
respondent mentioned. The movement, 


which apparently began as a publicity | 


stunt to steal some of the American In- 
dians’ thunder, would be ridiculous were 


it not so tragic. The Ohana want to turn- 


back the clock. 

Why wait more than 30 years to de- 
cide that the barren, waterless island is 
“sacred”? And what would they do with 
it? Return to human sacrifices, beginning 
with the U.S. military? 


Alan Williamson | 


Honolulu 


As a native Hawaiian woman, I am 


heartened to see TIME magazine finally | 


reporting the Hawaiian tragedy. 


For too long we have been depicted | 


as happy, contented natives of Aloha 
Land, eager to greet the next planeload 
of tourists. 

Our children are now being taught 
Tourist Appreciation from the fourth 


| grade on so that we natives may serve 





the Hawaiian people by using Kahoolawe | 


Island as a target for violence. 
Herb Kawainui Kane 
Captain Cook, Hawaii 


The Hawaiian members of Protect 
Kahoolawe Ohana are no more represen- 
tative of the Hawaiian people than the 


the visitor properly. 
Moanikeala Akaka 
Hilo, Hawaii 


Sweden for the Swedes 

In response to your article “Racial 
Time Bomb” [Aug. 8]: Swedes are nat- 
urally a very proud people. You might 
also call us an obstinate and even bor- 
ing people, but we have with some help 
made our native country what it is today 
—a paradise, 





I want to tell you that most Swedes 


have nothing against foreigners. But Da- 


vid Schwarz’s calculation that by the year | 


2000 nearly a third of all Swedes will be 
foreign born is frightening. We want to 
keep our country to ourselves. 
Immigration must be stopped. SWE- 
DEN FOR THE SWEDES. 
Lars Larsson 
Ekeré, Sweden 


Your article about Swedish racism 
certainly points to a growing problem of 
Swedish society, but I cannot get rid of 
the idea that you merely project a great 
deal of your own problems concerning ra- 
cial injustice onto a country in which the 
individual has long enjoyed far more free- 
dom, tolerance and humaneness than in 
your own 

Joachim Grau 
Hamburg, West Germany 


Being Swedish born and now living 
in Hawaii, “the great melting pot of the 
Pacific,” I find it unthinkable that Swedes 
would be racists by nature. The migrants 
from southern Europe and the Middle 
East who settled in Sweden are not re- 
sented because of their coloring. They are 
resented, even hated, for their way of liv- 
ing off welfare, fer which the home-grown 
Swede is highly taxed. The people you 
refer to as irresponsible, riotous hooligans 
are merely young patriots who wish to 
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“To be. 
conscious 


that you are 
ignorant 

of the facts 
is a great 
step to 
knowledge: 


Benjamin Disraeli 
1804—1881 










Very often ignorance of 
facts simply means igno- 
rance of their existence. 

A precautionary step 
in the direction of knowl- 
edge for the multinational 
company planning an inter- 
national marketing strategy 
is to get in touch with the 
nearest TIME advertising 
sales department. 

There you will find 
facts on cities, countries, 
continents and cultures that 
may prove helpful in draw- 
ing up a marketing plan. 

TIME would be de- 
lighted to help. 


For multinational marketing 

























































Designed for 


people, not just 
pockets. 










Looks, feels and shoots 
like a camera should. 


The Hanimex VEF introduces a new vertical 
design to pocket cameras. While smaller than 
most pockets on the market, only 2'/s x 3°/. inches, the VEF's 
new upright body gives you a firmer grip on the camera for more 
comfortable, steadier shooting. It's a camera created for better 
photos, not just to fit pockets. 


Easy to use. Beneath its impressive appearance, the VEF is a very 
simple, convenient camera to use. With goof-proof, drop-in 110 car- 
tridge film, including the new ASA 400. And no fussing with focus- 
ing. Its pre-focused lens is critically sharp down to 3 feet. 


Better quality pictures. The Hanimar coated, optical glass lens 
gives a 20% wider view than a normal pocket camera lens. Captures 
more picture per shot in big, bright 4'/2 x 3'/-inch prints. And ata flip 
of a switch, you have frame-filling closeups from 12 to 20 inches. 
Money-saving flash. The VEF comes with a detachable, action- 
freezing electronic flash with a range up to 13 $ 99 
feet. And with up to 150 flashes per set of bat- 5A 

teries, you get long-term savings along with 

sharper flash pictures. 















At participating dealers 





ZOOM! Enjoy all the advantages 
. 


of Hanimex vertical pock- 
et camera design, plus the convenience 
of zoom. The VEF Zoom adjusts from nor- 
mal to telephoto, and everything in between, 
with a twist of the wrist. Let the lens do your walk- $g4° 
ing. With detachable electronic flash. 











At participating dealers 
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HANIMEX (U.S.A.) INC., 1801 Touhy Ave., Elk Grove, III. 60007 








SINCE 1927 





WIND HAS BEEN 


A PART OF CHICAGO. 


A radio station is a lot more than a transmitter, 
a record collection, and a few microphones. 

Like any other business, a radio station is made 
up of people. Who those people are, and what they do, 
are what really shape its personality. 

At WIND, our people have made us one of the 
most popular stations in Chicago for over fifty years. 
They've also made us a lot more than a typical, run-of- 
the-microphone station. 

WIND loves Chicago. That is, our people do. 
And over the years, they've shown it through their 
involvement in the community. 

The WIND Kite Fly has become a great annual 
family event—and a highlight of the city’s spring 
calendar. 

Another great family event every summer is 
WIND’s Zoo Day, when we broadcast live from Lincoln 
Park Zoo. 

For over a decade, WIND has been a participant 
in the Lambs Country Fair, raising money for the 
mentally retarded. 

There’s much more. So much, in fact, that Jast 
year, the Chicago City Council cited WIND for “public 
service and voluntary commitment to the community,” 
and cited us again recently on the occasion of Our 50th 


anniversary for “extraordinary broadcasting excellence”’ 


All of which explains why WIND is ‘still around 
after fifty years in Chicago. Because for all these years, 


our people have tried to make it more than a part of your 


radio dial. 
They've tried to make it a part/of your city. 


\ 
{ 


WIND. WE LOVE YOU, CHICAGO. 





WIND 22°'W 





The Cartier Collection. Fashion Blue Blood from Botany ‘500’. 


Created by 
an established fashion family. 


tion 


EXCLUSIVELY DESIGNED BY 


Botany 506 500 uF 


Botany ‘500° 1290 Avenue of the Americas, Suite 1264, New York, NY. 10019, (212) 581-6700 





keep Sweden Swedish, and for this they 

should not be rebuked. This is not being 
racist 

Leonard Clairmont 

Honolulu 


Ten or twelve years ago, I spent three 
weeks in Sweden and found it to be a 
land of all chiefs and no Indians. All their 
“menial labor” was done by foreigners 
Anyone could see that the country was 
headed for trouble 

I never saw a Swedish waiter, bus 
driver or street sweeper; they were all Ira- 
nians, blacks, Lebanese and Greeks. | 
asked one of my guides about this, and 
she replied in amazement, “No one wants 
to do these things when the government 
will pay you to go to school. I'm studying 
for an advanced degree now.” 

If Swedes won't do the work in their 
own country, it’s reasonable to assume 
that people who need jobs will enter the 
country to do them 

(Mrs.) Gail Pinson 
San Francisco 


A Rubens in the Attic 

Having read your interesting article 
on Rubens [Aug. 1], | wondered if you 
might be interested in an episode in the 
history of one of his priceless paintings 


At the beginning of this century a 


Letters 


friend of my grandfather's, the painter 
Count Harrach, paid a visit to Briese. our 
18th century home in Silesia (now west- 
ern Poland), and took a look at the many 
old paintings that generations of art-lov- 
ing ancestors had collected there. In the 
course of his research he also got to the 
attic, where he found two pieces of paint- 
ed timber; a third was found in a green- 
house, with a turkey hatching on it 
Harrach, suspecting that he had made 
a discovery, had the dusty pieces sent to 
the Diisseldorf Art Academy, where it was 
confirmed that indeed it was a painting 
by Rubens, done about 1609 and depict- 
ing the Holy Family, with two little boys, 
Christ and Saint John, playing with a 
dove 
The picture was later sold to a Dutch 
art dealer, who, my father remembers, 
sent it with the first zeppelin crossing the 
Auantic to the U.S., where it was sold 
again 
Carl Christian Graf von Kospoth 
Bad Homburg, West Germany 


Rape of the Beatles 

Beatlemania (Aug. 8] is a rape of the 
Beatles. The show is a disgusting mon- 
eymaking perversion of what the Beatles 
have meant to me. I would never see such 
trash. The Beatles can only be remem- 
bered and cherished by listening to their 


music, watching their films and retaining 
memories of having lived under their | 
influence 
James N. Thomson 
Hamden, Conn 


Working to the Grave 

Pushing the retirement age to 70 [Aug 
8] is nothing but a scheme to bail out the 
Social Security system and various pen- 
sion funds that have been mismanaged 
and are in trouble. As the average Amer- 
ican lives to about 70, a very substantial 
part of our population would never ex- 
perience retirement. You cite unusual! in- 
dividuals like Margaret Mead and Arthur 
Fiedler as examples of how enjoyable 
work can be in old age. Most citizens who 
work in factories, mines, stores and of- 
fices may not find their jobs quite so 
exhilarating 

Let’s face it 
failed to provide decent retirement con- 
ditions, so some of our leaders now claim 
that retirement is bad for our health, and 
we should go on working right up to the 
grave 


As a nation we have 


Rudolf Windmuller 


Wayne 


ing, Rockefeller Center. New York, N.Y. 10020 


Play back the savings on Kmart’s portable recordables 


K mart’s rewound the prices on two 
portable cassette tape recorders. 
Our AC/DC cassette recorder uses 
regular 60-, 90-, or 120-minute tape 
cassettes. Has push buttons, slide 
volume, automatic level control, and 
built-in microphone. Operates on 
batteries” or house current. And is 
ideal for students and executives. 
Now's the time to save on tapes, too. 
K mart's 3-pack 90-minute blank 
tape is only $1.84. 


Then there’s K mart's 
“record-a- memo” 


Ze 






~ Sale ends September 10 at over 
1,150 Kmart stores across the U.S.A. 


mini cassette recorder which fits 
right in the palm of your hand. 

It features slide button control for 
easy use, sensitive built-in micro- 
phone and earphone jack, 
and runs on batteries” 
Just right for short 
interviews and 
little notes to 
yourself. 


‘3 . 
“te Model 33-04 















And micro-mini cassette tapes 
are on sale, too. K mart's 3-pack, 
just $5.97. (They also fit Norelco’s 
micro cassette recorder.) 


Fe Le 


The Saving Place 


mart Corporation Troy Michigan 48064 


NJ. 
Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build 


$37.88 


Model 33-07 


batteries not included 
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Villa Banfi. 12 superb wines whose time has come. Labeled 
“Naturally Pure” because they are pure and natural. Don’t take 
these words lightly. They are behind the excellent quality in 
every bottle of Villa Banfi. 
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Classicos * Verdicchio di Jesi * Roman Red, White and Rosé. 
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“Bert, 'm Proud of You” 





| So said the President, but the row over Lance’s finances is not over 


‘My faith in the character and com- 
petence of Bert Lance has been reconfirmed 
His services to this country can and 
should continue Bert, I'm proud of you.” 





immy Carter offered that resounding 
endorsement of Bert Lance, his em- 
battled director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, at a hastily 
called White House press conference last 
week. By interrupting his vacation at 
Camp David and flying to Washington, 
the President was not only dramatizing 
his support for Lance but also signaling 
his belief that the worst of Bert’s prob- 
lems were over. It was a bold and risky 
move by Carter as he faced his most se- 
rious personne! decision since he took of- 
fice seven months ago 
At issue was the question of whether 
Lance's financial dealings as a freewheel- 
ing Georgia banker met the high ethical 
standards Carter has set for his top of- 
ficials. The press began probing into 
Lance's shaky personal finances in May 
and discovered that he had borrowed 
heavily to acquire control of Atlanta’s Na- 
tional Bank of Georgia and to maintain 
a lavish life-style. Those disclosures 
sparked several official investigations 
The most eagerly awaited inquiry was | 
one launched last month by Comptroller 
of the Currency John Heimann, whose of- 
fice regulates and supervises all national 
banks. After 35 hectic days, Heimann and 
a 40-member staff produced a weighty 
(7% lbs.) three-volume, 394-page docu- 
ment. The report concluded that Lance 
had done nothing illegal in his varied 
dealings. But it also found that his bank- 
ing habits “raised unresolved questions as 
to what constitutes acceptable banking 
practice.” More specifically, it accused 
Georgia’s Calhoun First National Bank 
of permitting “unsafe and unsound bank- 
ing practices” while Lance was its pres- 
ident in 1973 and 1974 
It was this report that emboldened 
Carter to place his full prestige behind 
Lance. Lance himself described the re- 
| port as “very favorable’—a clear vindi- 
cation, Actually, it fell far short of that 
To be sure, the report deflated critics 
who had contended that some of Lance’s 
pre-White House financial dealings were 
downright illegal. Most often cited by the 
nt critics was Lance’s pattern of seeking per- 
fe sonal loans from banks with which his 
F - own banks in Calhoun and Atlanta had 
In a show of support, Carter leads Lance into last week’s press conference developed “correspondent relationships” 
“My ability to carry out my job,” said Bert, “has not been damaged.” (see ECONOMY & BUSINESS). Yet the re- 
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port expressed serious doubts about 
whether this practice was acceptable, 
even if legal. It also criticized the Cal- 
| houn bank for permitting massive over- 
drafts on the personal accounts of offi- 
cers and their relatives 
More trouble may be ahead for Lance 
Heimann promised to pursue other inves- 
tigations already under way, including the 
question of whether Lance had improper- 
ly used his Atlanta bank’s aircraft to take 
himself and Carter on purely political 
trips. That would amount to an illegal cor- 
porate political contribution if the bank 
were not reimbursed for such travel. The 
Senate Governmental Affairs Committee 
intends to reopen in two weeks its less 
than aggressive hearings into Lance's 


(ERRTLANCE- Dir ome] 


“Not right now, Jimmy—I'm busy directing the management and budget 


= 


financial affairs. Democratic Chairman 
Abraham Ribicoff went into the earlier 
inquiry like a lion and came out like a 
lamb, lauding Lance and lambasting the 
press. He has already announced that he 
is satisfied that the comptroller’s report 
has cleared Lance. At least two House 
committees are also considering related 
inquiries, and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission is studying whether 
Lance’s management of his banks and un- 
| reported personal borrowing were in the 
best interest of bank stockholders 

| Despite the ordeal still ahead of him, 
it seems probable that Lance can now ride 
out the storm. Predicted Presidential Aide 
Hamilton Jordan: “This thing is not go- 
ing to end tomorrow or next week, but it 
won't go on much longer.” At his press 
conference, Lance made it clear that, Car- 
ter willing, he intended to stay in office 
Said he: “My ability to carry out my job 
has not been damaged.” 


That was not quite accurate. The 








revelation of Lance’s parlous personal 
finances makes him an unconvincing | 
spokesman for Carter’s philosophy of 
lightfisted national spending and a bal- 
anced budget. Up to now, Lance has been 
the most prominent defender of the 
Administration’s economic policies, over- 
shadowing talented but far less flamboy- 
ant figures like Treasury Secretary Mi- 
chael Blumenthal and Charles Schultze, 
chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. Both of these men may now be- 
come much more visible. 

Before that happens, though, atten- 
tion is likely to remain focused for some 
time on Lance and on the comptroller’s 
report. The report takes up each of the 
most questionable dealings cited by 





Lance’s critics and matter of factly relates 
its findings. They include 


The Manufacturers loan This loan 
seemed to come closest to violating the 
law that bars a bank officer from setting 
up a correspondent relationship with an- 
other bank solely to acquire a personal 
loan. Lance asked for a $2.6 million loan 
from the New York bank on April 16, 
1975, so that he and two partners could ac- 
quire controlling interest in the National 
Bank of Georgia (NBG). While the loan 
was being considered, Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust Vice President Betsy Jo 
Viener stated in an internal memo: “Bal- 
ances of 20% of the facility [a banking 
term for a loan] will be maintained in a 
National Bank of Georgia account and we 
anticipate in addition having all the New 
York activity for the bank flow through 
this account, yielding balances up to $1 
million on a monthly average.” That 
made it sound as if Lance had promised to 


open a correspondent-bank relationship | 
as a trade-off for getting the New York 
bank loan 

On April 29, 13 days after Lance’s vis- 
it to Manufacturers Hanover Trust, NBG 
deposited $250,000 there. The amount in 
this interest-free account reached a high 
of $1.1 million in 1976—a sum conceded 
to be “somewhat excessive” by one of the 
Georgia bank’s officials in a letter to the 
comptroller. Yet NBG officials also noted 
that their bank’s earlier correspondent re- 
lationship with New York’s Citibank had 
been unsatisfactory. According to one 
memo, “Manufacturers Hanover was 
much more responsive to the needs of 
Southern correspondents.” 
Comptroller Heimann concluded that 


Pr ANT WASHINGT 





my management and my budget.’ 


‘there is some documentary and circum- 
stantial evidence suggesting the possibility 
that a 20% compensating balance from 
NBG was a condition of the loan to Mr 
Lance from MHT [Manufacturers Hano- 
ver Trust]. But he also found that all the 
Officials involved, including Lance, had 
denied under oath that any such deal had 
been struck. On balance, said the report, 
“there appears to be no violation of any 
applicable laws or regulations.” 


The Chicago loan Lance later received 
a loan of $3.4 million from the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, a month after 
NBG had established a correspondent re- 
lationship with a $50,000 deposit. On Jan 
6, 1977, the day that Lance’s loan was ap- 
proved, a memo written by J.G. Migely, 
the lending officer of the Chicago bank, 
noted that Lance had been given a $4 mil- 
lion line of credit, that he was to become 
the OMB director and that “we are delight- 
ed to have this gentleman's important 
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business.”” Memos about the loan also spe- 


cifically stated that “no compensating bal- 
ance” was expected from the Georgia 
bank as a condition of Lance’s loan 


| Lance’s record as a borrower The 
comptroller’s report notes that Lance nev- 
er received preferential interest rates for 
the loans he received from correspondent 
banks. He paid as much as 1% above the 
prime lending rate, a fairly standard fig- 
ure for major clients. The report does in- 
dicate, however, that the banks did not al- 
ways find Lance an ideal customer. 
Manufacturers Hanover, for example, 
sent him eight letters seeking verification 
of the collateral supporting his loan (most- 
ly shares in the Atlanta bank), At one 
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After release of the comptroller’s report, a relieved Bert busses his wife LaBelle 
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massive overdrafts by the bank’s officers 
and their relatives. According to the re- 
port, Lance’s wife LaBelle overdrew her 
account by as much as $110,000 in the last 
four months of 1974. Between September 
1974 and April 1975, nine Lance relatives 
amassed overdrafts totaling an impressive 
$450,000. In December 1975, federal bank 
examiners insisted that the overdrafts be 
stopped. 

The comptroller’s report not only 
called this “unsafe and unsound banking” 
but charged that some of the extended 
credit, including that to Lance, technical- 
ly violated the law. The standard practice 
involving such violations, however, was 
not to prosecute but to order the practice 
stopped. When the comptroller’s office did 











Overdrafts into six figures, yet not even a harrumph from their friendly banker 


point, the New York bank demanded that 
he increase the collateral. Another time, it 
dunned him for $22,000 in overdue inter- 
est payments. Only weeks ago, Chicago’s 
First National asked for more collateral 
on Lance's current loan 
Lance’s borrowing typified the wide- 
spread business practice of one executive 
extending favors to another in expecta- 
| tion of picking up new business in return 
As Lance put it at his press conference, 
“You do your business with people who 
know you.” While not illegal, however, 
Lance’s pattern of shifting loans and cor- 
respondent relationships plainly troubled 
the comptroller. His office will conduct a 
further study as to whether banking reg- 
ulations need to be tightened or clarified 


Personal overdrafts Probably more 
harmful to Lance’s image as a tightfisted 
budget director bent on balancing the na- 
tional ledger was the report’s confirma- 
tion that his Calhoun bank winked at 


so in 1975, the Calhoun bank readily com- 
plied with the order 


| Financing Lance’s campaign Comp- 
troller Heimann’s report took note of a 
more serious violation: overdrafts by the 
Calhoun bank on two accounts opened to 
finance Lance’s unsuccessful campaign 
for Governor of Georgia in 1973 and 1974. 
One account was overdrawn by $76,000, 
the other by $152,000. Incredibly, the 
bank even paid bills for Lance’s campaign 
activities totaling $78,000 and listed them 
as “bank expenses.” The bank was later 
reimbursed by Lance. All this had been 
examined by the comptroller’s office in 
1975 and was found to be so serious a mat- 
ter that it was referred to the Justice De- 
| partment for possible prosecution. At 
about the same time, the bank was or- 
dered to stop any further overdrafts to 
Lance. 
Heimann’s report showed no change 
in his office’s critical attitude toward these 











deals. It declared that referring the mat- 
ter to the Justice Department had been 
“appropriate.” After keeping the case 
open for nine months, however, the US. 
Attorney in Atlanta decided that there 
was no basis for prosecution and closed it 
—just one day before the announcement 
of Lance’s OMB appointment. 


Teamsters and embezzlers The re- 
port found nothing to criticize in the fact 
that in March 1976 Lance’s Atlanta bank 
landed the right to manage $17.5 million 
in Teamster pension funds for an undis- 
closed fee. It noted that, while Lance had 
helped to initiate the agreement with the 
Teamsters, he had not taken part in the 
detailed negotiations. Nor did the report 
fault Lance specifically for the Atlanta 
bank's willingness to lend one of the Cal- 
houn bank’s officers, Billy L. Campbell, as 
much as $250,000 only weeks before his 
arrest for embezzling nearly $1 million 
from the Calhoun bank from 1971 to 1975 
Lance has been criticized for a serious 
lapse of judgment in okaying a sizable 
loan to a man whose finances were known 
to be shaky. But the comptroller did not 
report such criticism and did note that it 
was Lance who eventually referred the 
case to the FBI (Campbell was convicted of 
embezzlement and is serving an eight- 
year prison term) 

Lance was also gigged for failing to file 
reports to his Georgia banks of his varied 
Outside business interests and numerous 
personal loans. While technically illegal, 


| such failure normally has drawn an order 


to comply, rather than prosecution 


While White House officials breathed 
more easily in the belief that the worst of 
the Lance crisis had passed, some of the 
President's top aides wonder how heavy a 
toll the crisis will take. In particular, they 
are concerned that Carter’s image as a 
zealous upholder of ethical purity may be 
seriously tarnished. Yet, barring some un- 
expected revelation of wrongdoing, the 
Lance furor has now receded to a primar- 
ily political question: How many people 
were concerned that the nation’s budget is 
being directed by a man who is having in- 
credible problems with his own budget? 

Indeed, one of the biggest threats to 
Lance’s continuation in office may prove 
to be the question of his personal financ- 
es. Can he stay in Washington on his $57,- 
500 Government salary? Or will he find 
that keeping up with the interest pay- 
ments On his sizable loans will force him 
to seek a more lucrative job in private in- 
dustry? If he stays at the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, there may be a 
marked change in how he operates. Pre- 
viously, he gave less than his complete at- 
tention to the day-by-day management of 
the budget and Government reorganiza- 
tion. Now, with his wings clipped as the 
President’s avenging angel of fiscal pru- 
dence, Lance at least has an opportunity 
to turn all of his ample energy and talent 
to the formidable job at hand. s 
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U.S. District Judge Frank M. Johnson Jr., new director-designate of the FBI 


Gilt-Edged Choice for the FBI 





Judge Johnson may be just what the beleaguered bureau needs | 


resident Carter and Attorney General 

Griffin Bell sat in the Oval Office 
chewing over a familiar problem. FBI Di- 
rector Clarence Kelley was due to step 
down by the end of 1977, but Carter and 
Bell had no replacement in sight, they 
were not happy with the five candidates 
proposed by a special committee. “My 
God,” sighed Bell, “I still wish we could 
get ole Frank Johnson to take it.” 

Asa matter of fact, Bell, to his pleased 
astonishment, had already received a sig- 
nal from U'S. District Judge Frank Minis 
Johnson Jr. (TIME cover, May 12, 1967) 
One of Bell's aides, a former Johnson law 
clerk named Frances M. (“Kelly”) Green, 
had informed the Attorney General that 
Johnson was having “second thoughts” 

he was now convinced he had made a 
mistake in turning down the offer of the 
FBI post eight months ago. Bell quickly ar- 
ranged a clandestine rendezvous with 
Johnson last week in the dining room at 
the Newnan, Ga., Holiday Inn. “Nobody 
recognized either one of us,” chortles Bell 
At the end of the two-hour meeting, Bell 
went away convinced that Johnson was 
prepared to serve for the full ten-year term 
established by Congress last year 

Thus was Carter able to announce a 
gilt-edged choice for one of his most cru- 
cial appointments. Since the 1972 death 
of J. Edgar Hoover, the 8,400-agent bu- 
reau has been virtually rudderless and 
buffeted by disclosures of repeated indi- 
vidual-rights abuses. Now the FBI will be 
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getting a leader with a towering record 
for correcting abuses of civil rights 

Johnson's approval by the Senate is a 
near certainty. The appointment not only 
delighted liberals but also drew surprising 
praise from some segregationists, who 
were forced to acknowledge Johnson's 
fairness and integrity. Johnson, 58, has 
probably handed down more important 
and innovative rulings than any trial 
judge in U.S. history. Almost immediately 
after his appointment to the federal bench 
in 1955, he began issuing orders that broke 
down segregation in Dixie. His role as 
point man for social change brought him 
and his family ostracism, viltuperation, 
cross burnings and death threats. With 
Johnson obviously in mind, Alabama 
Governor George Wallace last year 
groused that “thugs and federal judges 
have just about taken charge of this coun- 
try” and suggested a “political barbed- 
wire enema” for such interlopers 

The careers of Wallace and Johnson 
have been intertwined since their years to- 
gether at the University of Alabama law 
school, where Wallace was considered a 
liberal and Johnson an aristocratic con- 
servative. Wallace grabbed headlines in 
1959, when, as a lameduck state judge, 
he made a public show of defying a John- 
son order to turn over voting lists to the 
US. Civil Rights Commission. Johnson 
later found that Wallace had cooperated 
with the authorities, and dropped con- 


tempt charges against him. But the false 


show of bravado helped propel Wallace 
into the governorship in 1962. As the 
years passed, Johnson’s intervention in 
the workings of state government so emas- 
culated Wallace’s authority that some ob- 
servers began calling Johnson “the real 
Governor of Alabama.” 

Johnson is a product of northern Al- 
abama’s Winston County. In that rocky 
hill country, few 19th century landowners 
had slaves, and Winston attempted to 
withdraw from Alabama when the state 
seceded from the Union. Much of the 
county became Republican; al one point 
Johnson’s father was the only Republican 
in the Alabama legislature 


fler winning a Bronze Star as an in- 
fantry lieutenant in combat during 
World War II, Johnson returned to be- 
come active in Republican politics. He 
helped manage Dwight Eisenhower's 
1952 Alabama campaign and was named 
US. Attorney in 1953. Two years later, a 
week before his 37th birthday, he was ap- 
pointed the youngest federal judge in the 
country. In June of 1956, Johnson and an- 
other federal judge ordered desegregation 
of the Montgomery transit system, ¢x- 
tending the Supreme Court's 1954 Brown 
v. Board of Education decision beyond the 
schools for the first time. In the years that 
followed, Johnson—acting alone or as a 
member of a three-judge panel—deseg- 
regated public facilities, voided attempts 
to evade such orders through “private” 
schools, abolished the poll tax, ordered 
legislative reapportionment based on pop- 
ulation, mandated the inclusion of women 
on jury rolls, expanded a suspect's right 
to counsel and established a “right to 
treatment” for mental patients. Martin 
Luther King Jr.—who was, ironically, be- 
ing wiretapped and harassed by the FBI 
once said of Judge Johnson: “That is 
the man who gives true meaning to the 
word justice.” 
Johnson's activism has made for a tur- 
bulent personal life. In Montgomery 
Johnson and his family were unwelcome 
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At Montgomery courthouse in 1959 
Point man for social change 








at their neighborhood Baptist church and 
subjected to threatening letters and tele- 
phone calls. Two years ago, Johnson’s son 
Johnny, 27, killed himself with a shot- 
gun. Some friends thought the adopted 
Johnny’s longstanding emotional prob- 
lems could be traced to harassment by 
his Montgomery schoolmates. 

Last year Robert F. Kennedy Jr. ap- 
peared in Montgomery to do research on 
Johnson for his senior thesis at Harvard 
The two developed a closeness described 
by one observer as akin to a father-son re- 
lationship. “He’s tough and strong, and 
he’s got a great big heart,” says Kenne- 
dy. An expanded version of Kennedy’s 
thesis is to be published (as was his late 
Uncle Jack’s Harvard senior thesis). 

Lawyers and clerks who have worked 
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with Johnson describe him as a no-non- 
sense administrator with an innate sense 
of justice. “God pity the Mafia,” said Al- 
abama Attorney George Dean. “He's 
mean as a snake on crime.” But he does 
not lack compassion. In one case, a white 
man was accused of persuading several 
black youths to steal peanuts from a ware- 
house; the jury convicted the blacks but 
acquitted the alleged ringleader. Johnson 
sentenced the youths to 30 minutes in the 
custody ofa U.S. marshal. 


he judge has few outside diversions ex- 
cept an occasional golf game, tinker- 
ing with grandfather clocks, and a period- 
ic chaw of Red Man chewing tobacco. His 
capacity for work is remarkable, and he 
keeps his docket unusually current. If an 














attorney fails to file papers on time, John- 
son is apt to call him personally—collect. 
Such a strong administrative hand is 
badly needed at the FBI. After Hoover's 
death in 1972, two acting administrators 
(L. Patrick Gray and William Ruckels- 
haus) were unable to concentrate on per- 
manent reforms. Current FBI Chief Kel- 
ley has proved unequal to the task of 
controlling the cliques that flourished un- 
der Hoover. Public esteem for the bureau 
remains low, and so does agent morale. 
Although Bell insists that many FBI 
problems will be solved by publication of 
a charter for agents, spelling out their re- 
sponsibilities, the bureau really needs an 
old-fashioned dose of leadership. From 
his record, Johnson appears to be exactly 
the man to fill that prescription. 4 
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Sizing Up the Movers and Shakers 











ody Powell always maintained that one of Jimmy Car- 

ter’s problems was his tendency to base his decisions sole- 
ly on logic. Back in the Georgia statehouse, Carter used to 
wonder why it was necessary to butter somebody up to get 
him to do what the facts showed he should do. Carter did 
very little buttering up. 

He carried this belief with him through the campaign, ar- 
guing that he would dramatically diminish “clubhouse gov- 
ernment,” in which powerful men arranged things among 
themselves on the phone or over lunch. Then he went to 
the White House, and something changed his mind. 

Carter's curiosity about, and delight in, the spectrum of 
personalities on the national and world stages has increased 
with each day at his desk. In seven months he has played 
host to no fewer than 18 foreign heads of state. Before each 
meeting he has read up on his guest. In the case of Me- 
nachem Begin, Israel’s new Premier, Carter digested his 
book The Revolt. By the time they parted, Carter liked Be- 
gin for his intellect and warm manner. But Begin returned 
home and announced that three Israeli settlements on cap- 
tured Arab territory would be legally recognized. The Pres- 
ident’s opinion of Begin plummeted. Now Carter is not very 
trusting. 

Carter’s enthusiasm for Great Britain’s James Callaghan 
is that of one pol for another. 
His regard for France’s Val- 
éry Giscard d’Estaing is root- 
ed in the Frenchman’s intel- 
lect. Egypt’s Anwar Sadat _ 
made sense to Carter. “I 
wouldn’t mind spending a 
weekend fishing with him,” 
said Carter about Canada’s 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau. While 
he was in London, the Pres- 
ident met with the leaders of 
16 nations from Luxembourg 
to Greece. He was armed with 
personal fact sheets and psy- 
chological profiles of each. 

One critical element in the 
Carter assessment of his coun- 


terparts is Rosalynn. When Tip at White House with Carters, including Chip's wife and son 





the champagne has been drained and the music has died, 
Jimmy and Rosalynn sit down together and add it all up. Ro- 
salynn has diminished Prime Ministers with one cool sen- 
tence or helped, as with Japan’s Takeo Fukuda, elevate them 
to higher esteem. 

There are many who question the importance of the per- 
sonal relationships between men and women of power. But 
history is biography, as Emerson said long ago. There are 
those like Zbigniew Brzezinski, a foreign affairs scholar now 
advising Carter, who believe that understanding between 
these leading figures is more important than ever. That is 
one reason why Carter wants a meeting with Brezhnev. Af- 
ter mildly insulting each other for six months across 5,000 
miles, Carter believes they might strike a harmonious chord 
over caviar. 

It has happened already on the home front with those 
like House Speaker Tip O'Neill. At first Carter was sus- 
picious. Then he began to ask questions about the big Irish- 
man. Finally he invited him to dinner. Tip has now been to 
the White House for at least 20 meals and Carter considers 
him a true friend. 

Confronted a few days ago with opposition to the new 
Panama Canal Treaty, Carter explained his position in 
terms of cold logic, as usual—but almost instinctively, he 
also reached out for the but- 
ter dish. When Ambassador 
Sol Linowitz called Carter 
from Panama City to report 
that an agreement would be 
reached within hours, one of 
Carter's first requests was that 
Linowitz phone the news to 
Jerry Ford up in Vail. At least 
three times Carter personally 
talked to Ford on the phone, 
then sent Linowitz, General 
George Brown, and former 
Ford Aide Brent Scowcroft 
on a 6%-hour journey to 
Ford’s chalet in the Rockies. 
Jerry has now joined enthu- 
siastically in the battle for the 
treaty. 
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Young, unemployed blacks reflect frustration and resentment from the confines of a ghetto basement 
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The American Underclass 


Destitute and desperate in the land of plenty 
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barricades 
James W. Compton, ¢ 
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he barricades are seen only fleet- 
ingly by most middle-class Amer- 
icans as rush by in their 
cars or trains—doors 
windows closed, moving fast. But 


they 
commuter 


locked 


out there is a different world, a place of 


pock-marked streets, gutted tenements 
and broken hopes. Affluent people know 
little about this world, except when de- 
spair makes it erupt explosively onto Page 
One or the 7 o'clock news. Behind its 
crumbling walls lives a large group of peo- 
ple who are more intractable. more so 
cially alien and more hostile than almost 
anyone had imagined. They are the un- 
reachables: the American underclass 

The term itself is shocking to striv- 
ing. mobile America. Long used in class- 


ridden Europe, then applied to 


by Swedish Economist Gunna! 


and other intellectuals in the 1960s, it has 
iption of 


become a rather common descr 
people who are seen to be stuck 
less permanently at the bottom 





Three generations on welfare 


Discrimination § sad festament 


the US 
Myrdal 


more or 


removed 


Though its 
ive in 


from the Ameri dream 
members come 
many places 
mostly of impoverished urban blacks, who 
still suffer from the her 
discriminég The universe of the 
a junk heap of rotting 





ym all races and 


the underclass is made up 


of slavery and 





un- 





derclass is often 
housing. broken furniture, crummy food 
alcohol and drugs The has 
been doubly left behi 
do majority and by the many blacks and 
Hispanics who have struggled up to the 
middle class, or who remain poor but can 
see a better day for their 
children. Its members are victims and vic- 
timizers in the culture of the street hus- 
tle, the quick fix, the rip-off and, not least 
violent crime 
Their bleak 
values that are often at radical odds with 
those of the majority—even the majority 
of the poor. Thus the underclass minor- 
ity produces a highly disproportionate 
number of the nation’s juvenile delin- 
quents, school dropouts, drug addicts and 
welfare mothers, and much of the adult 
crime, family disruption, urban decay and 
demand fi social expenditures. Says 


underclass 





by the well-to 





themselves or 


environment nurtures 


for 


Monsignor Geno Baroni, an assistant sec- 
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Nowhere to go, an elderly woman surveys the litter of her inner-city surroundings from atop a trash can 


retary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment: “The underclass presents our most 
dangerous crisis, more dangerous than the 
Depression of 1929, and more complex.” 

Rampaging members of the under- 
class carried out much of the orgy of loot- 
ing and burning that swept New York's 
ghettos during the July blackout (In all, 
55% of the arrested looters were unem- 
ployed and 64% had been previously ar- 
rested for other offenses.) They are re- 
sponsible for most of the youth crime that 
has spread like an epidemic through the 
nation (TIME cover, July 11). Certainly, 
most members of this subculture are not 
looters or arsonists or violent criminals 
But the underclass is so totally disaffect- 
ed from the system that many who would 
not themselves steal or burn or mug stand 
by while others do so, sometimes cheer- 
ing them on. The underclass, says Ver- 
non Jordan, executive director of the Na- 
tional Urban League. “in a crisis feels no 
compulsion to abide by the rules of the 
game because they find that the normal 
rules do not apply to them.” 

That disaffection is doubly distressing 
because the nation is in its third year of a 
strong economic recovery an advance 
that has created 6 million new jobs since 
the end of the 1973-75 recession. No few- 
er than 90.5 million Americans are now at 
work. The underclass remains a nucleus of 
psychological and material destitution de- 
spite 20 years of civil rights gains and 13 
years of antipoverly programs that were 
only temporarily slowed, but never really 
hobbled. during the Nixon era. Tens of 
billions of dollars are spent every year by 
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the Federal Government, states and cilies 
to eliminate drastic poverty. In addition 
special hiring drives, private job-training 
programs, university scholarships and af- 
firmative-action programs are aimed at 
aiding the motivated poor. Yet by most of 
society’s measures—Jjob prospects, hous- 
ing, education, physical security— the un- 
derclass is hardly better off, and in some 
cases worse off, than before the War on 
Poverty 

The war, of course, has not been lost 
The proportion of the nation officially list- 
ed as living in poverty has dropped since 
1959 from 22% to 12%. One of Amer- 


ica’s great success sagas has been the rise 





High in hand, a glue-sniffer takes his ease 


Alcohol. heroin also abound 





of many blacks to the secure middle class 
Today 44% of black families earn $10,000 
or more a year. More than 45% of black 
high school graduates now go on to col- 
lege. Though some discrimination per- 
sists, more and more nonwhites are seen 
in at least the junior management ranks 
of banks and corporations and govern- 
ment, where they are moving up 


ut the new opportunities have 
splintered the nonwhite popula- 
tion. The brightest and most am- 
bitious have rapidly risen, leaving 
the underclass farther and farther behind 
and more and more angry. While the 
number of blacks earning more than $10,- 
000 is expanding and the number earn- 
ing $5,500 to $10,000 is shrinking, almost 
a third of all black families are still be- 
low the poverty line. defined as $5,500 
for an urban family of four (only 8.9% of 
white families are below the line). Says 
Harvard Sociologist David Riesman 
‘The awareness that many blacks have 
been successful means that the underclass 
is more resentful and more defiant be- 
cause its alibi isn’t there.” 

Others echo those sentiments in gut- 
sier language. Says Naomi Chambers, a 
Detroit social worker, who is black: “Now 
that some black people have cars, dress- 
es and shoes. there is jealousy. Jealousy 
can make me hate you and take what 
you have,” Indeed. the blacks who loot- 
ed during the New York blackout were 
totally nondiscriminatory, emptying oul 
stores owned by blacks and whites alike 
There is a strong feeling among social 
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A jobless man gazes through a shattered tenement window in one of the many abandoned dwellings in New York City slums 


experts and politicians, both black and 
white, that much the same rampage could 
have struck any US. city in similar cir- 
cumstances—and that next time it will 
be worse 
Concerned officials from the White 
House to the humblest city hall are grap- 
pling with questions about the underclass 
How big is it? Who is in it? What mo- 
lvates its members? Most important 
how can this minority within a minority 
be reduced? 
For many of the deprived, poverty is 
a transitory condition that can—and will 
be overcome by education, ambition or 
the sheer refusal to stay down. Similarly 
most of the unemployed are only tempo- 
rarily out of jobs; more than 86% have 
been unemployed for less than 26 weeks 
But the underclass is made up of people 
who lack the schooling, skills and disci- 
pline to advance, and who have suc- 
cumbed to helplessness—a feeling of 
being beaten 


ong-term unemployment is a fac- 

tor in that. Many members of the 

underclass come from the ranks of 

the 1,061,000 workers who are list- 
ed as “discouraged” because they have 
given up even looking for jobs. To that 
number can be added the entrenched wel 
fare mothers: at least 2.4 million have 
been enrolled for one year or longer. Then 
there are their many children, a few mil- 
lion kids who are growing up without a 
heritage of working skills or of employed 
society's values. In addition, many of the 
chronically unemployed in the 18-to-21 
age group have had—and will have—a 
desperate time landing and keeping their 
first regular jobs. A portion of the 4.4 mil- 


lion disabled who are receiving welfare 
also belong. Allowing for the overlaps in 
those groups, the underclass must number 
at least 7 million to 8 million Americans 
perhaps even 10 million 

Though this subculture is predomi- 
nantly black, many Hispanics and more 
than a few poor whites belong to the un- 
derclass. Among the most glaring sub- 
groups: the Appalachian migrants to di- 
lapidated neighborhoods of some cities, 
the Chicanos of the Los Angeles slums, 


Washing at a neighborhood fire hydrant 


Jealousy can make you hate 





the Puerto Ricans of Spanish Harlem. But 
the Hispanics appear to be moving ahead 
somewhat faster; 55% of the nation’s 
blacks, v. 49% of the Spanish-speaking 
minorities, sull live in the mostly de- 
pressed areas of central cities. The black 
concentration tn the cities seems fated to 
increase because the birth rate among 
blacks is 51% higher than among whites 
There are other reasons for this contin- 
uing concentration: lingering discrimina- 
tion on the part of the white majority, a 
crippling absence of education, training 
and opportunity among the black minor- 
ity. Says Randolph Taylor, a Presbyterian 
minister who works among the underclass 
in Charlotte, N.C How one feels about 
society depends on whether one thinks 
that door may some day open. The whites 
are generally staying with the system on 
the basis of hope 
It is the weakness of family structure 
the presence of competing street values 
and the lack of hope amidst affluence all 
around that make the American under- 
class unique among the world’s poor peo- 
ples. Reports TIME Atlanta Bureau Chief 
Rudolph Rauch. who until recently was 
stationed in Latin America: “Almost any 
one who has lived in or near the crowded 
barrios of South America knows that loot- 
ing on the scale that occurred in New 
York could almost never happen there 
and not because the army would be 
standing by to shoot looters. Family struc- 
ture has not broken down in South Amer- 
ica. Nor has the idea of a neighborhood 
A child usually feels that he lives in both 
in a Latin American city. In a US. ur- 
ban ghetto, he often belongs to neither.” 
TIME Chicago Correspondent Robert 
Wurmstedt, once a Peace Corps volun- 
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teer, reports: “The poverty in the black 
and Puerto Rican neighborhoods on the 
West Side of Chicago is worse than any 
poverty I saw in West Africa. The peo- 
ple there are guided by strong tradi- 
tional values. They do not live in con- 
stant fear of violence, vermin and fire 
You don't find the same sense of des- 
peration and hopelessness you find in 
the American ghetto 

Hopelessness is a home in a fetid ghet- 
to flat, where children make morbid sport 
of chasing cockroaches or dodging rats 
There may never be hot water for bath- 
ing or a working bathtub to put it in—or 
any other functioning plumbing. Under 
these conditions. afflictions such as lead 
poisoning (from eating flaking paint) and 
severe influenza are common. Siblings of- 
ten sleep together in the same bed, sep- 
arated by a thin wall or a blanket from 
parents (though frequently there is no 
man around), Streets are unsafe to walk 
at night—and, often, so are halls. Nobody 
starves, but many people are malnour- 
ished on a diet of hot dogs, Twinkies, Fri- 
tos, soda pop and, in rare cases, what- 
ever can be fished out of the garbage can 
Alcoholism abounds; heroin is a fi 
route of escape. Another road to fantasy 
is the TV set. On it dance the images of 
the good life in middle-class America, vi 
sions that inspire envy and frustration 

Strutting pimps and pushers, cutting 
a sharp swath with their broad brims and 
custom-made suits, are often the local he- 
roes and the successful role models for 
the kids. Schooling is frequently a sick 
joke: teachers conduct holding operations 
in the classroom, while gang leaders in 
Inordinate numbers of the black 
young drop out of school before gradu 
ation, landing on street corners unskilled 
undisciplined and barely literate. Those 
who finish high school are not much bet- 
ter off. Says Richard McNish, director of 
a manpower training program in Los An- 
geles’ Watts neighborhood: “Kids aren't 
required to produce to get a diploma 
Nothing is required except to be cool and 
not try to kill the teacher. They don’t 
know how to read and write 





vorite 





struct 


ortraits from a gallery of despair 
In Brooklyn’s grimy Bedford- 
Stuyvesant ghetto, a welfare 
mother surveys her $195-a-month 
tenement apartment, an unheated, ver- 
min-ridden urban swamp. The bathroom 
ceiling and sink drip water on the cracked 
linoleum floor. There are no lights, no 
locks on the doors. Disheveled and 35, 
the woman has been on welfare ever since 
her five-year-old son was born. She joined 
in the looting during July’s traumatic 
blackout, and calls the episode “conve- 
nient. We saw our chance and we took 
it.” Now she also worries: “We don’t have 
any place to shop any more 
In Boston, Ana C., a Hispanic and a 
mother of seven, speaks no English and 
has no marketable skills. She draws $294 
monthly from welfare. To this she adds 
the profits from selling heroin at $30 a 
“spoon” (dose). Ana disapproves of the 
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drug. realizes that it is a major cause of 
street crime. Yet she rationalizes: “I didn’t 
know how to put food on my table, buy 
clothes for the children and still pay my 
$95 rent and the gas bills 


n Watts, a wine-sipping ex-con in his 

30s keeps vigil on his doorstep, star- 

ing at a cluster of shabby apartments 

across the street. “I've been looking for 
a job since I got out of the penitentiary in 
1974,” he says in a monotone. “I tried to 
get a job in the CETA [federal Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act] 
program. They told me that if I don’t have 
a telephone, I can’t get one.” He points 
at a chain-link fence around the neigh- 
boring apartments. “They put up those 
fences to show the people what they're 
getting ready for. They have two fences 
around the penitentary 

In Harlem, Donald Williams, 29, an 
ex-junkie, scuffs the streets of New York 
City as a panhandler. A former student 
at North Carolina Central University, he 
says that he was thrown out because he 
took part in a student demonstration. Wil 
liams’ lament: “My 


values are gone 


You're looking at a weird dude, a dude 
on the borderline of insanity 


Every day 


Hispanic child below a gaping hole inher parents’ apartment building 





it doesn’t seem to get better—only worse 

In Chicago, hundreds of unemployed 
young blacks mill on the street where Al- 
birtha Young, 29. lives with her welfare- 
supported family—twelve people in all. “I 
didn’t want to pick cotton all my life 
she says, explaining her move to the city’s 
West Side from Mississippi nine years ago 
She brought two children North, now has 
four more—along with two left to her care 
by an aunt, plus two younger brothers and 
a sister to tend. The extended family lives 
in a two-story frame house bracketed by 
vacant lots, gutted houses and apartment 
buildings. Albirtha has not held a job 
since 1968. One reason: her wage would 
be less than her $420.60 monthly welfare 
payment plus the $298.80 she receives in 
Social Security survivors’ benefits—and 
she would have to pay the cost of a baby 
sitter besides. Says she: “It's no easy job 
just sitting here from one year to the next 
doing nothing 

From everywhere in the ghetto comes 
the cry for more jobs. The unemployment 
rate among blacks is 13.2%, v. 6.1 
among whites. The rate for black teen- 
agers is 39%, v. 14.3% for whites. A gen- 
eration of young people is moving into its 
20s—the family-forming years—without 








Hardly better off than before the War on Poverty, and in some cases worse off. 
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knowing how to work, since many have 
never held jobs. 
To those who did have jobs, the 1973- 
75 recession was a severe blow. During 
| its worst months, nonwhites were laid 
| off at nearly twice the rate of whites 
(the unemployment rate for blacks grew 
from 10.4% in 1974 to 14.7% in 1975), 
and since then blacks have been called 
back to work more slowly. Consequently, 
some people who had begun to struggle 
out of the underclass were abruptly 
thrown back. The underclass has been 
| hurt by the flight of manufacturing firms 
—many requiring only semiskilled or 
even unskilled labor—to the suburbs and 
| the Sunbelt. Since 1969 Chicago has lost 
212,000 jobs, while its suburbs have 
gained 220,000; in the same period, New 
York City has lost 650,000 jobs. From 
1970 to 1975, 248 manufacturing plants 
left Detroit, including branches of the 
16 biggest local companies 
“Poor blacks don’t have mobility,” 
says Roger Fox, an executive of the Chi- 
cago Urban League. “They just can’t pick 
| up and move on to where there are jobs.” 
Among the many reasons: high rents in 
the suburbs (even compared with the ex- 
tortionate sums charged by many slum- 
lords), lack of cars and mass transit, and 
the resistance of many communities to 
low-income housing. Margie Figueroa, 21, 
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Children romp in rubble on Manhattan's Lower East Side 





typifies the problem. She had to commute 
two hours each way, on three buses and 
a train, from Chicago’s Humboldt Park 
barrio to her job as a maid at the Hyatt 
Regency Hotel near O'Hare International 
Airport. The effort was too much; she quit, 
and remains unemployed 


y default, the underclass economy 

is a welfare economy. Nonwhites 

received 37% of the $11.4 billion 

in federal and state welfare pay- 
ments last year. Blacks make up no less 
than 44.3% of enrollees in the $10.3 bil- 
lion Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren program (AFDC)—1.5 million wel- 
fare mothers. 

Welfare dependency means that for 
many members of the underclass, the con- 
cepts of income and jobs are barely re- 
lated, if at all. Says Michael Lemmons, 
17, who is earning $2.50 an hour this sum- 
mer as a janitor’s assistant in a Watts fed- 
eral manpower program: “If you keep giv- 
ing people stuff, that’s why they loot when 
the lights go out. Working is out of their 
minds. They think everything must be 
taken.” 

For many women in the underclass, 
welfare has turned illegitimate pregnancy 
into a virtual career. Says Barbara Wright, 
a welfare mother of four in Brooklyn: “A 

| Jot of young girls in the ghetto believe 








A junk heap of ‘rotting housing and crummy food. 
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a 
that the only way for them to get some- | 
thing in this society is by becoming preg- 
nant and getting on welfare.” One Har- 
lem hustler makes the all-too-typical 
rationalization: “Everybody steals. Poli- 
ticians steal. What's the use to bust my 
ass from 9 to 5 to get $100 a week?” 

Of course, not everyone feels that 
way. In Harlem, hundreds of youths be- 


| sieged city manpower offices to sign on 








| as cleaners-up (at $30 a day) after last 


month’s looting episode. In Chicago, 
nearly 2,000 applicants, most of them 
black teen-agers, lined up last month to | 
apply for some 300 jobs at a new South 
Side supermarket 

More jobs, of course, are the most ob- 
vious need of the underclass—not only 
economically, but also psychologically 
and culturally. In the world’s most 
achievement-oriented society, work is 
more than a source of income. It is also a 
source of status and self-esteem, a point 
of identification with the system, and a 
second social environment, which aids in 
diffusing the accumulated tensions of day- 
to-day life. Says Stanford University His- 
torian Clay Carson, a black: “Permanen- 
cy of jobs, stability in an economic 
situation, is important. Even if someone 
is only a janitor, his job still means sta- | 
bility.” On the basis of studies, he adds: 
“Typically, those who can get established 
with a job in an urban environment can 
pass this stability on to their kids. Those 
who can’t are likely to pass on more than 
just poverty. They also transmit poor ed- | 
ucational opportunities and a sense of 
hopelessness.” 


n attacking the basic problem of job 

creation, the first sound step is to rec- 

ognize that the Government cannot 

and should not try to do it all. Given 
the public’s dismay with inflation and 
high taxes, there is nothing close to the po- 
litical consensus that would be needed to 
support liberal cries for massive job pro- 
grams or a “Marshall Plan for the cit- 
ies.” Despite some successes, Lyndon | 
Johnson’s War on Poverty is too well re- 
membered as one in which benefits often 
trickled up to the so-called poverticians 
—the programmers, social workers and 
suppliers to the needy. Any massive pro- 
gram to stimulate the whole economy, in 
an attempt to bring down unemployment 
rapidly, would only give a rocket boost to 
inflation. The primary victim would be 
the underclass. 

There is no all-embracing solution, at 
any price, for the complex malaise of the 
underclass. It would be more realistic 
—and much less inflationary—to press for 
a mix of endeavors, in which the Gov- 
ernment would reorder some social | 
spending and new efforts would be made 
by private business and by members of 
the underclass themselves 

A most crying long-range need is to 
improve public education. As the poorest 
of the poor have inundated inner-city 


schools, it has been easier for educators 
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What’s funny is that we started out 
challenging the conventional Status 
Symbol in 35mm SLR photography. 
The big, heavy, noisy SLR. It never 
occurred to us that we, in turn, 
would become the new Status Symbol. 

The idea behind the Olympus OM-1 
was simple. To design a camera that was 
3313 % smaller, lighter and quieter 
than conventional cameras, yet rugged 
and dependable. And a bigger view- 
finder, so you could see more. And a 
complete system with almost every 
accessory an amateur or professional 
would need. 

The reaction from the 
experts was tremendous. ‘ 
But the professional 
photographers couldn't 
believe a camera so small = 
and light could be as rugged and 
dependable as we said. So they put it 
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through every kind of test. When 
they were finally satisfied — the 
amateurs soon found out. Some of 
them, really amateurs, discovered 
they could get wonderful pictures im- 
mediately and a new Symbol was born. 
Even today we've barely caught up 
with the world-wide demand for OM-1’. 
While competition was losing sleep 
studying the OM-1—our engineers 
developed an even more incredible 
OM-2, with an automatic exposure 
system so sensitive it measures light 
during the actual exposure! 
If you really want to know the truth 
under the glitter of a Status Symbol, 
check out our reputation. 
Talk to an Olympus owner. 
Then see an Olympus dealer. 


o OLYMPUS 


the experts call it “incredible? 


1630 Stewart Street. Santa Monica. California 90406 DP 


But you don’t have to select between them. 
Enjoy the select flavor of spreadable 

Cracker Barrel, regular and smoked 

flavors, and the select flavor of Cracker 
Barrel cheddar cheese in the stick. Adda 

few crackers and garnishes and you’ve turned 
a select group into a lot of fun. Cracker 
Barrel offers two more reasons America 


spells cheese KRAFT. 
Cracker Barrel. Our pride. Your joy. 
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Down and out on a bleak inner-city street in Harlem, ‘ae men ‘ih dispirited iia in whiskey and sleep on a summer afternoon 





to concede the trappings of success—pass- 
ing grades, graduating diplomas—than to 
teach the skills necessary for living and 


enforce their lax truancy rules, putting 
more pressure on parents to insist that 
their children attend, and need to con- 
centrate rigorously on the reading, writ- 
| ing and math skills required to get ahead 
in an advanced industrial society. 

One effective program is New York 
City’s Auxiliary Services for High 
Schools. Started in 1969 by Educator Sey- 
mour Weissman, it is aimed at hard-core 
dropouts, problem students and those sus- 
pended from the school system, who be- 
| come disillusioned out on the streets and 
volunteer to return to school. Most are 
age 16 to 21. Says Weissman: “The tra- 
ditional high school has gym, music ed- 
ucation, sex education. But for our kids 
it is more important to learn the real ba- 
sics of math and reading.” Students learn 
at their own pace and are not promoted 
unless they are qualified. Discipline is 
strict, work is closely supervised, bul at 
the same time an important goal is to in- 
still self-reliant attitudes. Says Julian 
Washington, the program’s assistant co- 
ordinator: “A lot of the youngsters, es- 
pecially blacks, have a negative self- 
image. We try to make them believe in 
self-esteem and in getting a new and pos- 
itive image of themselves.” Some 14,000 
students participate in the program each 
year, and about 2,000 pass the New York 
State high school equivalency test; better 
than 70% of these former dropouts go on 
to college. Though small in national 
terms, the program could be successfully 
expanded and imitated elsewhere. 

The underclass would also be better 
served by tougher law enforcement in the 
ghettos and swift and sure justice for of- 
fenders. Some of the reasons: 1) to sup- 
press the near anarchic violence on many 
ghetto streets that terrorizes underclass 
members and leads some of their young- 





working. Ghetto school officials need to | 





sters to believe that they too can be a law 
unto themselves; 2) to give the law-abid- 
ing poor a better chance in their increas- 
ingly hostile environment, 3) to motivate 
businessmen to return to the inner city 
Local governments also have to work 
harder to recruit minority members for 


their police forces so that the cops are | 


not viewed as occupying armies but as ser- 
vants of the vast majority of law-abiding 
citizens in the underclass. The cost—for 
more police, judges and jails—will be 
high. But a serious attack on ghetto crime 
will drive a wedge between the poor who 
are struggling to get ahead and those who 
are preying upon them. 


here is also a great need to tear 
down, or at least lower, the many 
barriers to employment that con- 
front the unskilled, the unlettered 
and the immobile. One obvious bar is the 
overly strict and exclusionary union ap- 
prenticeship rules. They should be relaxed 
—despite the howls certain to come from 
trade unionists 
A still more controversial barrier to 
employment is the minimum-wage law 
Now $2.30 an hour, the minimum will 
probably be raised by Congress to $2.65 
next year and around $3.15 by 1980. Of 
course, the talents of many members of 
the underclass—particularly the unskilled 
young—are not worth that much off the 
street. Employers would rather hire some- 
one who shows more evident promise of 
further promotion—or not hire at all. The 
minimum wage, says Sociologist Ries- 
man, is the product of “an alliance of the 
better situated labor unions with the lib- 
erals against the deprived and the elder- 
ly, whom people would otherwise employ 
for household or for city work that now 
doesn’t get done.” Adds Stanford Univer- 
sity Labor Economist Thomas Sowell, a 
black: “Talk about people being unem- 
ployable is just so much rubbish. Every- 
body is unemployable at one wage rate, 


A need to lower the barriers confronting the urban underclass—but the Government cannot do it fall. 








and everybody is employable at another.” 
Perhaps not quite everybody. In a free 
economy, there will always be some small 
fraction of people who lack the skills or 
discipline to work. But there is a lot of 
work that needs doing—cleaning up 
parks, repairing abandoned buildings, 
taking part in the burgeoning service 
trades—at reasonable wages 

Congress has been considering a pro- 
posal to reduce the minimum wage for 
all teen-agers to 75% of the adult min- 
imum, but that might just inspire em- 
ployers to hire well-schooled middle-class 
youth at the expense of older workers 
A better compromise, suggested by Har- 
vard Economist Martin Feldstein, would 
be for the Government to subsidize min- 
imum-wage payments to the youthful 
unemployed. Directed specifically to the 
underclass, the program would allow busi- 
nessmen to pay a fraction of the cost 
for jobs that they might otherwise re- 
fuse to fill. Another wise Government 
investment would be to shift some fed- 
eral funds to more and better mass tran- 
sit, which, beyond all its benefits to the 
environment, would give the underclass 
access to all the new job opportunities 
in the suburbs 

Without increasing the federal bud- 
get, the Government might sensibly re- 
direct some of its stimulative spending—a 
bit less for the booming Sunbelt, a bit more 
for the Northern and Midwestern states, 
where the urban underclass is concentrat- 
ed. In 1975, for every tax dollar sent to 
Washington from the Midwestern states, 
76¢ returned; the Northeastern states got 
back 86¢; but the South collected $1.14 
and the West $1.20. One reason for the 
disparity is that many corporations have 
their headquarters in the Northeast and 
Midwest, from which they pay taxes 
based on their total national sales. But 
there are other factors, including the suc- 
cess of persuasive Southern and Western 
Congressmen in winning defense funds 
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and pork-barrel projects for the folks 
back home. 

President Carter has struck to the root 
of one debilitating problem by proposing 
his “pro-family, pro-work” welfare re- 
form bill, which aims to get people off 
the dole and encourage them to work 
(TIME, Aug. 15). By offering cash grants 
to the so-called working poor, it encour- 
ages underclass fathers to stay in the home 
instead of leaving so that their families 


can collect welfare. The plan offers tax in- | 


centives for those who find jobs in the pri- 
vate sector instead of public service. For 





1.4 million positions in training programs 
and in service jobs such as assisting teach- 
ers, providing child care, controlling rats 
and escorting the aged in high-crime ar- 
eas. In all, the tax incentives and jobs pro- 
visions would cost $13.2 billion—and raise 
the Federal Government's overall welfare 
bill (now including cash payments, food 
stamps, etc.) from $28.9 billion to at least 
$30.7 billion. The change seems well 
worth the price. 

The Federal Government this year 
will also spend about $13 billion on a be- 
wildering variety of employment and 








timated 6 million people. Washington 
finances, among other things, 725,000 
public service jobs in state and local gov- 
ernments, public works construction in 
depressed areas, and Job Corps residential 
training centers. Some programs are 
merely cosmetic; for example, the Admin- 
istration’s summer-job projects for 1.8 
million kids are designed mainly to keep 
them off the streets during vacation. 

With costs per participant that range 
from $600 to $4,000, the training pro- 
grams have been widely criticized as 
boondoggles, although the Congressional 
Budget Office concluded this year that 





those who cannot, it proposes to create | training programs that will benefit an es- 
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When Tenants Take Over 


G ive people in the underclass the chance to run the aging 
tenements and public projects in which they live, and 
they might turn their wretched housing into relatively pleas- 
ant homes. Such is the lesson of five mammoth public hous- 
ing complexes. All are in St. Louis’ blighted neighborhoods 
of abandoned shops and factories and acres of rubble bull- 
dozed in the name of urban renewal. “It looks like a war 
was held here,” says Richard Baron, an attorney and public 
housing tenants’ consultant. But by now some ghetto dwell- 
ers can claim a measure of tactical success, if not long- 
range victory over their environment. 

A pilot tenant management program for the five projects 
—which contain 2,699 units sheltering 8,113 people, mostly 
welfare recipients—was born four years ago almost literally 
in the ashes of defeat. The city had dynamited to the ground 
every building in the near north side’s Pruitt-Igoe project, 
nicknamed “the monster.” There was no other escape from 
a pattern of violence and destruction that had driven out 
most of the project’s inhabitants. The picture was almost as 
bad at neighboring Carr Square, a 658-unit town-house com- 
plex built 35 years ago. “The whole thing was a hellhole,” 
says City Housing Director Tom Costello, summarizing the 
drug trafficking, shootings and knifings, petty thievery and 
filth in the sidewalks. “It was bordering on complete chaos. 
If we hadn’t done something we would have had a whole 
city full of Pruitt-Igoes.” 

But something indeed 
was done. Tenant leaders, 
veterans of a nine-month rent 
strike in 1968 and 1969, 
asked the city housing au- 
thority to let them manage 
Carr Square and four other 
problem projects—three on 
the near south side. An agree- 
ment was struck allowing 
tenants to elect boards of di- 
rectors for independent ten- 
ant management corpora- 
tions in each complex. The | 
boards in turn selected full- 
time managers—all project 
residents—and assumed re- 
sponsibility for renting apart- 
ments, pressing tenants for 
late payments, fielding com- 
plaints, making repairs and 
even running tenant securi- 
ty patrols. The Ford Founda- * 


tion contributed $130,000 to cas Siseasi ans NaN bh Udaaiiaande tn Win ervtect 





begin training managers of two of the projects, and by now 
has put up $500,000 for all five. The city housing authority 
pays the tenant managers and their small staffs a modest 
total of $258,600 annually; it also pays for maintenance and 
utilities, just as it did before the start of the tenant man- 
agement system. 

Carr Square, home for 1,698 people, seems to bear out 
the potential of the tenant management concept. The man- 
ager, Loretta Hall, who had previously worked for an open- 
housing program in the city, and her staff have created some 
semblance of order and tranquillity. Reports TIME Corre- 
spondent Anne Constable: “Tiny gardens blossom with 
brightly colored zinnias. Exteriors of the crumbling build- 
ings have been refurbished, windows replaced, kitchens 
modernized, grass planted and wooden fencing built to in- 
crease privacy.” 

The management corporation organized a day care 
center for preschool children—essential for a project in 
which 189 families are headed by women. For the benefit 
of elderly shut-ins, a home care service hires teen-age girls 
to deliver meals and do household chores. “I love it,” says 
Susie Humphreys, 66, “because here they treat you like a 
human being, and they talk to you in words you can un- 
derstand.” Adds Richard Henderson: “You can always 
call and get the tenant manager at night if something goes 

Not everyone is entirely happy. Teen-agers complain of 
not enough to do o school, and few of the aged dare walk 
on the Streets at night. Nonethe- 
less, crime in the Carr Square 
area fell from 319 major of- 
"4am fenses (murders, rapes, bur- 

‘4 giaries and armed robberies) 
in 1969 to 146 last year. Such 
incidents in the other four 
projects declined from 973 to 
y 272 in the same period. 

What has happened is so 
encouraging that Attorney 
Baron is convinced that “the 
only way low-income com- 
munities can ever pull them- 
4 selves together is when peo- 
ple inside them decide to do 
J it on their own.” HUD and the 

' Ford Foundation last year 
opened similar projects in 
Jersey City, Louisville, New 
Haven, New Orleans, Okla- 
homa City and Rochester. 
Results are uneven so far, but 
the program may spread 
across the country. 
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our keys to success. 


lf you think you can’t measure success in 
terms of typewriters, pay attention: 

Over three quarters of the families making at 
least $20,000 a year own a typewriter. 

And for the last twenty years the electric 
portable they've consistently bought more than 
any other is Smith-Corona* 

Why? 

Well it could be because no other portable 
typewriter has our patented Cartridge Ribbon 


System which allows you to change ribbons and 
correct mistakes in seconds. 

There are a lot of portables on the market but 
only a Smith-Corona is a Smith-Corona 

So be careful 

It may be summa cum laude 
tomorrow, but it 
should be 
caveat emptor today 
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One of the killers you'll encounter in 


DANGEROUS SEA CREATURES 
—yours to enjoy for 10 days free! 


The great white...most feared of the ocean's 
predators. Meet him and other denizens of the deep 
in this thrilling volume, including more than 125 in- 
credible full-color photographs (many by the fa- 
mous Ron Taylor who actually survived a white 
shark attack). 


See full details and postpaid reply form bound in 
next to this page. Mail reply form today. Or use 
coupon below. 


TIME-LIFE TELEVISION, Time & Life Building, Chicago, IIlinois 60611 

Yes, | would like to examine Dangerous Sea Creatures. Please 
send it to me for 10 days’ free examination and enter my subscription 
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graduates boost their annual incomes by 
5% to 15%. Most of the programs are 
administered without close federal su- 
pervision by 446 local governments, and 
Washington knows little about their ef- 
| fectiveness. Says Sar Levitan, director of 
George Washington University’s Center 
for Social Policy Studies: “You end up 
throwing money away without anyone 
really knowing what is going to hap- 
pen.” At their best, the federal programs 
have room for only a fraction of the un- 
derclass, and most are designed for fair- 
ly experienced workers or the motivated 
poor 
The programs would work better if 
private business had a bigger voice in de- 
signing and managing them. Perhaps 
businessmen, who as a class are effective 
at solving problems and getting things 
done, could bid on projects to raze and re- 
build sections of the underclass ghettos, 
providing shops, industries and services 
on a model—and ultimately profitmaking 
basis. Business could also take over 
much of the job training now carried out 
in government centers under federal pro- 
grams and probably do it better and 
cheaper and even profitably. Tax incen- 
tives, for example, could be designed to re- 
ward employers who hire the long-term 
unemployed and show results in upgrad- 
ing their skills. Certainly, government- 
supported jobs of any kind are only a first, 
temporary step in lifting the underclass; 
the real solution is for members to get 
and hold private jobs. 


o help prepare them for such jobs, 

government and private money 

have already come together in 

some encouraging projects. One of 
them, financed in part by the Ford Foun- 
dation and in part by the welfare pay- 
ments of participants themselves, is Sup- 
ported Work, which is aimed at longtime 
welfare mothers, ex—drug addicts and ex- 
convicts in 13 cities. Started in New York 
City in 1972, the program caught on in 
such cities as Atlanta and Oakland, Cal- 
if., and now enrolls 3,000 workers nation- 
wide. It provides employment at about the 
minimum wage under rigid job discipline. 
After a year or so, managers help par- 
ticipants find private jobs. 

A most successful Supported Work 
project is the $4.3 million Maverick Corp., 
which runs a tire-recapping operation 
in Hartford, Conn. Maverick employs 
350 ghetto dwellers, including 100 peo- 
ple age 17 to 20. Typically, a worker is 
offered $2.50 an hour, and told that who- 
ever shows up punctually will get $2.67 
instead. Anyone who is so much as one 
minute late loses the bonus for the en- 
tire week. Morale is high, and last year 
85 workers moved on to private jobs 
Says Maverick President Dan MacKin- 
non: “Of that group, 25% have lost their 
jobs. That doesn’t make me feel very 
good, but one thing I’m sure of is that 
100% of them would not even have got 
their foot in the door had they not built 
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Woman in the crumbling, primitive bathroom of her unheated apartment 











Finding that the normal rules of the game do not apply. 


up a work record with Maverick.” 

Another program partially bank- 
rolled by private money is tenant man- 
agement, in which residents, after re- 
ceiving training, take charge of public 
housing projects and work actively to 
provide themselves with a better living 
environment (see box). The performance 
in seven cities is spotty, but the results 
are a definite improvement over the dis- 
mal record of many other subsidized hous- 
ing communities 

More black leaders are beginning to 
make the point that in spite of the con- 
tinuing racism that is still a barrier to 
opportunities, the underclass must help 
itself out of its morass. In his pulpit 
style, Chicago's the Rev. Jesse Jackson, 
head of the Operation PUSH self-help 
group, says: “It is bad to be in the slum, 
but it is worse when the slum is in you 
The spiritual slum is the ultimate trag- 
edy. The victimizer is responsible for us 
being down, but the victim is responsible 
for us getting up.” Jackson has called 
for neighborhood volunteers to replace 
police in patrolling ghetto schools and 
street corners, has launched a drive for 
black parents to monitor strictly their 
children’s homework and schooling, and 


has urged that voter registration cards 
be handed to each high school graduate 
along with a diploma. Says he: “Nobody 
will save us from us but us.” 

Nothing has yet replaced individual 
incentive in U.S. society, and nothing 
ever will. But more than a century ago, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne observed: “In this 
republican country, amid the fluctuating 
waves of social life, somebody is always 
at the drowning point.” Ever since then, 
successive generations of aspiring Amer- 
icans have lifted themselves well above 
that despairing level 


he underclass will find that hard- 
er to do, given its painful her- 
itage. Encouraging incentive in 
the underclass, and overcoming 
the barriers of racism, could take just 
five or ten years; more likely, the tasks 
will require a generation or more. The 
entire society—business, government and 
ordinary citizens—will have to chip away 
at the problems. The alternative to pro- 
gress would be more desperation, hos- 
tility, violence and disaffection within 
the underclass. That is something even 


the world’s wealthiest country would find | 


difficult to afford a 
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‘Storm over 


The Canal 


As Carter & Co. mount a hard 
sell, opposition also mounts 





Ww: a long-sought agreement on the 
future of the Panama Canal finally 
Carter last week 
mounted a hard-sell campaign aimed at 
whipping the treaty through the Senate 
as quickly as possible. Administration em- 
issaries fanned out to brief influential pol- 
iticians, and Carter himself got on the 
phone to promote the pact. Yet winning 


approval by two-thirds of the Senate | 


—where cries of “Giveaway!” are sure to 
echo and the filibuster remains a real 
threat—could prove a difficult, divisive 
and time-consuming task. Winning that 


approval before the end of the year is like- | 


ly to prove an impossible one. 

Carter must sell the treaty not only 
to the Senate but also to a public that 
may need a good deal of persuading. An 
Opinion Research Corporation poll of 


1,100 Americans conducted before the | 


new agreement was initialed showed that 
78% wanted to keep the canal, whereas 
only 14% favored ceding it to Panama 
Of course, those figures could change 
drastically now that a treaty is in sight. 
The President focused his first selling 
efforts on two influential Republicans. 


Twice last week he spoke on the phone | 


to Gerald Ford. First Carter called the for- 
mer President at his vacation retreat in 
Vail, Colo, The next afternoon Ford 
called Carter at Camp David; the Pres- 
ident thanked him “for this example of bi- 
partisan support.” In between conversa- 
tions, Ford had been briefed for 90 
minutes by Sol Linowitz (who had nego- 
tiated the terms, along with Ellsworth 
Bunker), and by Gen. George S. Brown, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. At 
the White House, Carter had former Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger over for 
lunch and stressed that the agreement was 
part of “an absolute continuum of what 
you and [former President Ford] started.” 
Kissinger, whose foreign policy was a ma- 
jor target during last year’s presidential 
campaign, must have been amused by 
Carter's talk of a continuum; his response 
went unrecorded. In any event, after fur- 
ther briefing by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
he went on record with his support. 

By the end of the week, some critics 
were complaining about the publicity 
blitz. Said Robert Michel, No. 2 House 
Republican: “We have been asked to wait 
for phone calls that never come and de- 
tailed briefings that never materialize. 
Meanwhile, the President and his top ne- 
gotiators are saturating the air waves with 
praise for the agreement.” 

The basic agreement negotiated by 
Bunker and Linowitz would give Panama 
control of the canal by the end of the cen- 
tury. A second agreement gives the U.S. 












Kissinger and Carter exchange rar during White House meeting 





What was all that talk about a “continuum”? 


the right to defend the canal’s “neutrali- 
ty” beyond the year 2000. Both must be 
okayed by the Senate. Not clear, though, 
is whether a majority of the House will 
have to approve the first treaty, since it in- 
volves disposal of U.S. property. Moving 
to assert the authority of the lower house, 
New York’s conservative Democratic 
Congressman John Murphy, chairman of 
the House Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies Committee, summoned Bunker and 
Linowitz to a hurriedly convened hearing. 
His committee, Murphy said, was not 
about to watch the canal “go down the 
drain” without some say in it all 

In that same spirit, the Senate’s most 
critical Republicans, including North 
Carolina’s Jesse Helms, South Carolina's 
Strom Thurmond and Utah’s Orrin 
Hatch, flew to the Canal Zone aboard an 
Air Force plane to listen to the complaints 
of Americans living there. No sooner did 
they leave, having ingested what one 


Linowitz and Ford at Vail 





Were the critics li soning ? 








American businessman in Panama called 
“an overdose of fuel for their case,” than 
Mississippi's Senator James Eastland ar- 
rived for more of the same. At week’s end, 
some 2,000 American Zonians, mainly 
employees of the Panama Canal Compa- 
ny and members of their families, staged 
an anti-treaty rally in Balboa Stadium, 
but Strongman Omar Torrijos Herrera 
had robbed them of much of their thun- 
der at a meeting of Panama's toothless 
legislature earlier in the day. Torrijos 
praised Carter and exhorted voters to turn 
out in the national plebiscite on the ca- 
nal agreements 


learly, however, Torrijos’ friendly 
mood would change instantly if the 
treaty were rejected—or substantially de- 
layed—by Congress. Linowitz, stopping 
off in Denver after visiting Ford to at- 
tend an American Legion Convention, 
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claimed to have won a convert or two | 


among the anti-treaty legionnaires. This 
week he stalks still bigger game: former 
California Governor Ronald Reagan, 
who earlier had denounced Carter's cam- 
paign for support as a “medicine show.” 
To the dismay of the critics, Reagan 
agreed to withhold criticism until he had 
been briefed by Linowitz and Bunker. It 
seemed unlikely, however, that Reagan 
would join such conservative Republicans 
as Senators S.I. Hayakawa and Barry 
Goldwater in an endorsement 

Nobody could be sure just how the 
votes would fall in the Senate. “Anybody 
who says he has an accurate head count 
now is crazy,” said Carter Aide Hamil- 
ton Jordan, who is coordinating White 
House ratification efforts. “There are guys 
on record as being against the treaty who 
I think will eventually support it.” 
Senate Majority Leader Robert Byrd’s 
suggestion that the vote be delayed until 
next year, Jordan said simply: “We cer- 
tainly don’t want an early vote if we're 
going to lose.” a 


As for | 
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£ Most low tar cigarettes are a tasteless version 
of something else. Not Winston Lights. 
Winston Lights have low tar. But they also have 
taste. If you’re sacrificing taste for low 
numbers, youre smoking the wrong cigaffette. 
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Even sophisticated advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies sometimes get hung up on narrow age demo- 
graphics— 18-24, 25-34 and so on. 

They do so in the belief that “that’s where the 
action is.” But is it really? 

Often, the facts say otherwise. Often, this kind 
of narrowly based media selection will ignore most of 
your real prospects. 

To illustrate how large such an omission might 
be, consider the media buy determined, for example, 
on the basis of male and/or female audiences 18-34. 

If you make automobiles, this kind of buy would 
ignore some 65 percent of your market. Lipstick: 66 
percent of your market. Snacks and cheese spreads: 
66 percent. Kitchen cleaners: 69 percent. 

(Pity the poor brand or product manager 
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responsible for making sales today!) 
The following table lists the actual buyer-user 
figures; by age group, on which those percentages 
based. Read it; it may surprise you. 
(In O00's) 
35-44 45-54 


18-24 25-34 55-64 





ARE YOU AIMING 
TARGET 








are 


65+ 





NEW CARS (All adult 
buyers, 54,096) 
LIPSTICKS (All 
women us¢ rs, 54, 177 
SNACK/SPREAD 
CHEESE (All female 
home makers, 22,837) 2 
KITCHEN 
CLEANERS (All 
female home- 
makers, 36,334) 


6,087 9,582 10,017 8,538 
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And age is far from the only significant demo- exceed the objectives you have in regard to your bot tom 


graphic for most products. line. And that’s what this is all about, isn’t it? 
So perhaps before you define your target audi- Source: Target Group Index Spring 197. Estimates subject tn qualifications which CBS will supy 
ence by limited age categi mes, YOU We yuld find it SO OSES ESSE SSS SREB ESSE ESSE SESE SSeS SSeS eee 


Sam Cook Digges President, CBS Radio 


1 West 52 Street New York, N.Y. 10019 (212) 975-4421 


worthwhile to re-examine the studies that show 
who— by age and other demographics—is actually 
buying your product now. 

We have a lot of information on this subject. Data 
on who buys what, by brand: where they live; their 
income; their education; age, sex, etc. If you'd like a 
look at it, please let us know via the coupon. 

And when you decide what your veal target audi- 
ence is, remember that RADIO generally reaches 
most target audiences better than any other medium. 
Radio. . . fast, flexible, economical, demonstrably 
effective. It has a lot to offer to help you meet and 


Yes, I'd like to find out everything about the real purchasers of my product 
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You take what’ natural. 
d make it better. 


To tailor Johnny Miller Menswear, Sears took luxurious fabrics made 
with natural wool and pure cotton. Then, to make this fine, classic 
clothing even better, Sears added outstanding ev eryday prices. 
[he result: an altogether winning idea. 


ope , . . » . 

$79 rhe 100% Pure Wool Sport Coat. @ The matchless 
fabric in a soft-shoulder classic. Superbly tailored and metic- 
ulously detailed. A selection of classic colors. The Woolmark label is 


y ssura { quality cS made v J x r 
$29, The Handsome Dress Slacks. The noteworthy quality 
and comfortable fit makes them perfect partners for the 
sport coat. Choose fashionable solids or subtle patterns in 
blends of polyester and wool. 
$14 The Natural Blend™ Cotton Shirt. E23 Single needle 
tailoring and comfortable cotton softness in classic button- 
down oxford shirts. 60% cotton and 40% polyester for 
easy care. In white, blue, tan, or rose. Just one of many 
Miller shirts available. 
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“To be 








conscious 
that you are 
ignorant 


of the facts 
iS a great 
Step to 
knowledge” 


Benjamin Disraeli 
1804— 1881 


Very often ignorance of 
facts simply means igno- 
rance of their existence. 

A precautionary step 
in the direction of knowl- 
edge for the multinational 
company planning an inter- 
national marketing strategy 
is to get in touch with the 
nearest TIME advertising 
sales department. 

There you will find 
facts on cities, countries, 
continents and cultures that 
may prove helpful in draw- 
ing up a marketing plan. 

TIME would be de- 
lighted to help. 


TIME 


For multinational marketing 
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A Deadly “Messenger of God” 








Cult Leader Ervil LeBaron leaves a trail of death in the West 


f n the verdant hills south of Mexico City, 
a self-proclaimed messenger of God's 
wrath is in hiding from man’s justice. Er- 
vil LeBaron, 52, polygamous (13 wives, 
at least 25 children) leader of the tiny 
Church of the Lamb of God, is the target 
of investigations by police departments 
from San Diego and Los Angeles to Salt 
Lake City and Denver. Even the Secret 
Service is interested in his whereabouts, 
since some of his followers sent a threat- 
ening letter to the then presidential can- 
didate Jimmy Carter in September 1976. 
LeBaron’s alleged crime: inducing several 
of his 40-odd disciples, including a num- 
ber of women, to murder between 13 and 
20 people who failed to abide by what he 
decreed to be the “constitutional law of 
the Kingdom of God.” 


The killing spree—reminiscent of | 


Charles Manson and his “family”—began 
five years ago in the Baja California com- 
munity of Los Molinos, 169 miles down 
the coast from San Diego. There, Ervil’s 
older brother, Joel, patriarch of the 
Church of the First Born, established a 
settlement in 1963 as a haven for polyg- 
amous Mormons. With Ervil as second 
in command, the community attracted 
more than 200 followers, nearly half of 
whom were excommunicated Mormons 
(the church banned polygamy in 1890). 
But the brothers eventually quarreled 
Ervil wanted to turn Los Molinos into a 
beach resort, while Joel envisioned a sim- 
ple, self-sustaining community. Moreover, 
Joel, unlike Ervil, thought that a sepa- 
ration of church and civil law was essen- 
tial. Kicked out of the First Born Church 
in 1970, Ervil started his own sect, the 
Church of the Lamb of God, in San Di- 
ego. He also began writing tracts claim- 
ing the authority to execute anyone who 
refused to accept him as God’s represen- 
tative. Less than two years later, Joel was 
shot dead in nearby Ensenada, Mexico. 
Ervil claimed credit for the death of 
the “impostor and false prophet,” but he 
failed to lure any followers from the com- 


| munity that his brother had founded 





From San Diego, Ervil issued warnings 
to the townsfolk of Los Molinos to re- 
pent, but few listened. Then, on the night 
after Christmas in 1974, Ervil’s disciples 
roared through the community in two 
trucks, tossing Molotov cocktails into the 
adobe huts and shooting people as they 
fled into the dusty street. Two were killed 
and a dozen wounded 

Within 30 months of the raid, at least 
ten other opponents of Ervil’s new church 
had either disappeared or were found 
dead. Among those missing are an En- 
senada woman who sided with Joel Le- 
Baron’s sect rather than Ervil’s, and Utah 
Polygamist Robert Hunt Simons, whose 
disappearance came after his wife and a 


daughter refused to move in with LeBar- | 


on. Shot and killed in National City, 
Calif., was 7-ft. Dean Grover Vest, a fol- 
lower of Ervil LeBaron’s who had begun 
saying he could do without him. 

The latest of the suspected LeBaron 
victims was Rulon C. Allred, leader of 
2,000 polygamists in Utah, Montana and 
Mexico. On May 10, two young people, 
who appeared to be women, rushed into 
Allred’s suburban Salt Lake City office 
and shot him six times. Allred’s trans- 
gression: he had failed to submit to the dis- 
ciplines of LeBaron’s church 

LeBaron, an imposing (6-ft. 4-in.), 
darkly handsome man, seems almost to- 
tally obsessed by his religion. Rather than 
accept his brother Joel’s view of a char- 
itable, merciful Christ, Ervil bases his be- 
lief on a preference for the wrathful God 
of the Old Testament. Says Polygamist 
Harold Blackmore of Utah: “He’s always 
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One of LeBaron’s fiery religious tracts 
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preaching this blood and thunder stuff 


—you know, if people don’t live the civil 
law [of Ervil's God], cut their heads off. 
He is very pugnacious, but is also a 
smooth-tongued type.” Residents of the 
Mexican villages where LeBaron has been 
hiding out since May describe him as loco 
and mitad diablo (half devil). 

After Joel’s 1972 murder, Ervil was 
found guilty in Ensenada of being the “in- 
tellectual author” of the crime and was 
sentenced to twelve years in prison. Ervil 
spent twelve months in jail before a Mex- 
ican appeals court overturned the convic- 
tion. The lubricant for the reversal, ac- 
cording to one of Joel LeBaron’s followers, 
was a bribe to local officials. Ervil later 
spent ten months in Mexican prisons 
while waiting to go on trial for the Los 
Molinos raid. But he was eventually re- 
leased—once more after the intervention 
of some influential Mexican officials. 


t was toward the end of his prison term 

in Mexico that Ervil came to the 
attention of the U.S. Secret Service. In 
the fall of 1976, before Ervil’s release, an 
organization called the Society of Amer- 
ican Patriots was formed. Letters from the 
group were sent to Evangelist Billy Gra- 
ham and Presidential Candidate Jimmy 
Carter, among others, threatening them 
with death if they did not intercede to 
free Ervil. The Secret Service traced the 


| letters back to two of Ervil’s wives, who 


had rented a post office box in Pasadena 
in the society’s name. 

Why have law enforcement agencies 
been so slow in arresting Ervil? One stum- 
bling block is that authorities have little 
solid evidence directly linking LeBaron 
to the murder conspiracies. Furthermore, 
since many potential witnesses are polyg- 
amists, they do not want to come forward 
and testify in public. Perhaps the great- 


est hindrance is outright terror. Says one | 


suburban Salt Lake City investigator: “So 
many people are afraid of Ervil.” . 





| Ensenada policeman taking LeBaron into custody in 1976 for Los Molinos raid 





The Secret Service is also curious about the self-proclaimed executioner. 
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Guess What All the Eskimos 
Are Doing Tonight? 


While New Yorkers and San Franciscans | 
are watching The Six Million Dollar Man, | 
what are the natives of such Alaskan out- 
posts as Kipnuk and Mekoryuk doing? 
They too are watching The Six Million 
Dollar Man. This is one of the prelim- 
inary findings of the state-funded $1.5 
million experiment that for seven months 


Americana 





has been bringing nine hours of TV a day 
to 23 rural Alaskan villages via satellite. 

The state is trying to measure TV's 
impact on these cultures. So far, the Es- 
kimos and Indians are reacting like ev- 
erybody else; they enjoy the same shows 
as the rest of the U.S.: The Bionic Wom- 
an, Hawaii Five-O, Charlie's Angels. Their 
least favorite program is a report on the 
legislature called Capital 77. Another 
disturbing sign: attendance at town coun- 
cil and school board meetings has fallen 
off dramatically. 





Ole, Amigo! 


One morning in 1972, Electric Guitar 
Maker Bob Brown, 50, found dozens of 
mice and rats sprawled dead in his work- 
shop in San Diego. They had been zapped 
by vibrations from a nearby guitar that he 
had miswired and forgotten to turn off. 
Eureka, thought Brown, the better mouse- 


trap! After further tinkering, he produced | 


the AMIGO—an acronym for ants, mice 
and gophers. The football-size device 
emils electromagnetic waves that have no 
effect on people or domestic animals but 
upsets the small pests’ neurological sys- 
tems. They either flee or go into a trance- 
like state, refuse to eat and die. Brown has 
sold some 12,000 of his zappers, at prices 
from $350 to $1,000. Among his custom- 
ers: the U.S. Marine base at Camp Pendle- 
ton, Calif., where two AMIGOS cleared a 
ten-acre parade field of gophers. 
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Begging for His Chance 
To Go to College 


Wearing a sandwich board saying FU- 
TURE NOBEL PRIZE WINNER, Frier Mc- 
Collister, 17, has been walking the side- 
walks of Chicago's chic Michigan Avenue 
this summer with a pewter mug in his 
hand. McCollister has been admitted to 
Columbia but needs money. He is prob- 
ably ineligible for various grant programs 
because his family’s income is $25,000 a 
year, yet his parents have barely been able 
to raise the $7,000 to pay for the basics: 
room, board and tuition. So McCollister, 
who tried to find a summer job, has tak- 
en to an old form of free enterprise: beg- 





ging. His plea: “Send a bright young boy 
to college.” One woman gave him $20, 
but most passers-by simply pass him by. 
His net for 25 to 30 days of panhandling, 
spread over the summer: $330. Many peo- 
ple ask him why he doesn’t get a job. As 
far as McCollister is concerned, panhan- 
dling was hard work. Says he: “Some guy 
even took a swing at me.” 








| The Gay Goons 


When Anita Bryant's forces won in Dade 

County, Fla., downcast gays publicly fret- 
| ted that violence would soon be coming. 
Violence seems to be coming, all right, 
but not from straights. Last month some 
100 gay activists converged on a Man- 
hattan bar where an ax was suspended 

from the wall with a wooden plaque be- 

neath it labeled FAIRY SWATTER. The 

gays demanded that the plaque be axed 
—or else. It was. The next target was At- 
torney Adam Walinsky, a former aide to 
Robert Kennedy. Walinsky had written 
an article questioning a special law to pro- 
tect homosexuals. About 50 gays, some 
wielding baseball bats, hired a bus in 
Manhattan and headed for Walinsky’s 
home in Scarsdale. When they arrived at 
11 p.m., they cut the telephone lines to 
the house, pelted it with eggs, set off fire- 
crackers, and chanted through bullhorns: 
“Walinsky, you liar/ We'll set your house 
on fire.” They kept at it for an hour, while 
the police watched uneasily. Asks Walin- 
sky: “Why do people who claim to want 
human rights go around like a bunch of 
Storm Troopers trying to intimidate oth- 
ers from expressing their views?” 





Limits to Freedom: No Drum-Playing, Please 


For remaining seated while her class- 
mates recited the pledge of allegiance dur- 
ing the ceremony at New Jersey’s Moun- 
tain Lakes High School, Deborah Lipp, 
16, Knew that she could be expelled de- 
spite her straight-A average. She was, 
after all, breaking a state law, first passed 
in 1903 and amended in 1954, requiring 
students “to show full respect to the flag 
while the pledge is given merely by stand- 








| ing at attention.” Last week Federal Dis- 
trict Court Judge H. Curtis Meanor de- 
clared the requirement unconstitutional 
But the judge added a cautionary note 
“Of course, the student has no right to dis- 
rupt the classroom—to jump up and 
down, play a drum, sing a song, pound 
on the table.” So far no libertarian has at- 
tacked this injunction as an abridgment 
of freedom 


LLUSTRATIONS FOR TIME BY SANDY HUFFARER 
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The Dale Carnegie Course improved 


their ability to communicate. 
Now their relationships with 


other people are more satisfying. 





BE 


Mrs. Joan Sours * Note Clerk + First National Bank + Grand Junction, Colorado 





@ “I took the Dale Carnegie Course because I wanted to 
feel more at ease with people,” says Joan Sours. 

“The Course gave me more self-confidence and im- 

proved my ability to communicate with people. I learned 
how to put across my ideas and opinions. I developed a 
deeper understanding of the other person’s viewpoint. Now 
I can deal more effectively with business and social situa- 
tions, and get greater satisfaction from my relationships 
with others.” 
@ Jerry Millard says, “Before I took the Dale Carnegie 
Course, I was often hesitant about expressing my ideas. I 
wasn’t always sure of my ability to put them across as ef- 
fectively as I wanted to. 

“In the Course, I developed a new, positive feeling 
about the value of my own opinions. I also learned to 
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Jerry W. Millard * Captain 
American Airlines * Manhattan Beach, California 


take more interest in what the other fellow 
is saying. Now, if I feel my ideas can be 
helpful, I speak up. And I find it easier to 
talk to people, enter into discussions and 
exchange ideas. This has resulted in mutually satisfying 
relationships and a new, positive feeling about the worth 
of what I have to say. The Course itself is an exciting 
experience.” 
The additional insights you acquire in the Dale Carnegie 
Course make you more aware of your own capabilities. 
They can give you a fresh perspective—a broader outlook 
on life, on your everyday living. Dale Carnegie training is 
offered in more than 1,000 U.S. communities, including all 
major cities; and in more than 50 other countries. For in- 
formation, call toll-free (800) 645-3466. In New York 
State only, call collect (516) 248-5113. Or write us. 


2 Di ALE CARNEGIE COL RSE 


1475 FRANKLIN AVENUE * GARDEN CITY. NEW YORK 1153 
































DIPLOMACY 


Appointment in Peking 





7) n a number of important is- 
sues,” Chinese Vice Premier 
O Teng Hsiao-p'ing bluntly 
told an American visitor, 
Cyrus Vance, two years ago, “there can be 
no common language” between China 
and the U.S. But times have changed. 
Teng, after a humiliating fall from grace, 
was reinstalled last month as a member of 
the ruling troika by China’s Party Chair- 
man and Premier Hua Kuo-feng (TIME, 
Aug. 1); last week, at the eleventh party 
congress, Hua was formally approved as 
Chairman and Teng as a Vice Chairman 
by cheering delegates. Vance is now the 
U.S. Secretary of State. This week he is 
back in China to ascertain whether the 
time has come for a decisive step toward 
establishing full diplomatic relations be- 
| tween Washington and Peking. 

When Jimmy Carter tapped Vance to 
be his Secretary of State last December, 
| he ordered him to draw up a list of for- 
eign policy priorities, which included 
SALT, the Middle East, the Panama Ca- 
nal treaty and southern Africa. Conspic- 
uously missing from the top of the list 
were the questions of whether and how 
to resume the stalled momentum toward 
“normalization” of relations with Peking. 














The new Administration wanted time to 
review the private agreements between 
Peking and the Nixon-Ford Administra- 
tions, and it knew that the domestic sit- 
uation in China was volatile after the 
deaths of Chairman Mao Tse-tung and 
Premier Chou En-lai. Most important, it 
wanted to ponder the problem of what to 
do about Taiwan, a U.S. ally for 30 years. 

In January, National Security Adviser 
Zbigniew Brzezinski ordered the prepa- 
ration of a Presidential Review Memo- 
randum on China. The exhaustive doc- 
ument, known as PRM-24 and finally 
completed in June, was neutral on the 
question of establishing relations with Pe- 
king. Says one Administration aide: it 
“makes no recommendations, but offers 
options ranging from stop to go.” As in 
other matters—notably SALT and the 
Middle East—Carter’s and Brzezinski’s 
views seem to be in line. Brzezinski is anx- 
ious to deepen the Peking-Washington re- 
lationship and is fearful that continued 
inaction could spur the regime of Chair- 
man Hua to seek a tactical improvement 
in its relations with Moscow. Such a move 
could damage the U.S.-Soviet experiment 
with détente—which, after all, has always 
been a byproduct of the Sino-Soviet con- 
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Vance flies off to face another problem: how man y Chinas? 











flict. Indeed, only a few days before Vance | 
left for China, Soviet Leader Leonid 
Brezhnev, in his warmest words for the 
Carter Administration in months, wel- 
comed the President's “positive” efforts 
to mend fences between them 

The Chinese will surely ply Vance 
with questions about Africa, the Middle 
East, the SALT talks and other areas, with 
particular reference to the role of the So- 
viet Union. They will probably express 
their disappointment that the US. did not 
take a more active anti-Soviet role in An- 
gola and Zaire. But the crucial issue will 
be bilateral relations. 

Peking is anxious for nothing less than 
full diplomatic recognition from Wash- 
ington. Yet it insists that, as a precon- 
dition, the U.S. must break off relations 
with Taiwan, abrogate its defense treaty 
and remove the remaining U.S. service- 
men (about 1,400) there. The Carter Ad- 
ministration has not yet decided how to 
try to resolve this complex problem, but 
it is getting plenty of advice. Adopting a 





| course long advocated by Harvard Pro- 


fessor Emeritus John K. Fairbank, the 
dean of U.S. China scholars, Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy last week publicly urged 
the new Administration to establish full 
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relations with Peking as quickly as pos- 
sible. Fairbank insists that a compromise 
that would take into account both “Pe- 
king’s sovereignty and the autonomy of 
Taiwan” is possible and indeed would be 
“on the real frontier of creative action in | 
political science.” 

Many U.S. policymakers now say that 
full diplomatic relations with Peking need 
not mean the abandonment of Taiwan. 
“Even after normalization,” says a China 
specialist in Washington, “there will be a 
Taiwan problem. Taiwan is one of our 
leading trading partners, and we have 
$500 million invested there. We expect to 
maintain these links, as well as other non- 
diplomatic ties, and we expect Peking not | 
to protest them, any more than it protests 
those of Japan or Australia with Taiwan.” 

The special nature of Washington's 
relationship with Taiwan complicates the 
US. position. If the defense treaty is to 
be abrogated, the U.S. will have to find a 
way to make clear to Peking that force 
must not be used to reunite the island with 
the mainland. Since Taiwan's forces are 
equipped almost entirely with U.S. arms, 
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some device would have to be found by 
which the island could continue to receive 
supplies. The unthinkable alternative—a 
cutoff—would mean allowing Taiwan in 
effect to be disarmed 


ould Taiwan accept US. rec- 

ognition of Peking under some 

formula allowing continued 
Washington-Taipei ties? “The 
Washington China specialists think so,” 
reports TIME Correspondent Bruce Ne- 
lan, himself a veteran China watcher. “If 
it is only a question of moving an em- 


bassy, while economic, cultural, scientific | 


and technical relations with the U.S. con- 
tinue, the very practical people on Tai- 


wan are expected to live with it. This has | 


a rather Chinese flavor to it—you define 
it as a change, but continue to behave 
much as before. Since most of the coun- 
tries of the world have already found ways 





to maintain ties with both Peking and Tai- 





Cyrus Vance, then a private citizen, | meeting with Chinese Vice Premier Teng in1975 











Another exploratory visit in search of that elusive “common language.” 


pei, the Taiwanese practically have it 
down to an art form.” 

Washington is also encouraged by the 
fact that mainland China appears to be 
more stable than it has been since 1964, 
before the Cultural Revolution began 
The country seems to be in full swing to- 
ward a cycle of relative relaxation and 
pragmatism. The new leadership pays 
public homage to Mao; one of the chang- 
es that Vance may see in Peking is the 
large white marble mausoleum that the 
regime built for Mao and plans to open 
on Sept. 9, the first anniversary of the 
Chairman’s death. At the same time Hua 
and his colleagues seemed determined to 
pursue the policies of Chou En-lai—as op- 
posed to those of Mao—with a stress on 
science and technology, rational econom- 
ics and increased production. 

Even if Peking proves ready to deep- 
en its relations with Washington, how- 
ever, such a move would carry with it cer- 
tain dangers for American policy in the 
Pacific. Apart from the risks concerning 


Memorial Hall built in honor of Chairman Mao Tse-tung, to be formally opened next month, glimmers in a Peking night 
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Taiwan's future, it would inevitably raise 
doubts about the willingness of the U.S 
to come to the aid of its Pacific allies in fu- 
ture crises. Says one Japanese diplomat 
“Everyone in Asia knows that once the | 
troops are gone from Taiwan and South 
Korea, the U.S. can be counted out of any 
major regional conflict.” 

What would the U.S. gain from for- 
malizing its ties with China? “A reduc- 
tion of tensions,” writes TIME Hong Kong 
Correspondent Richard Bernstein, “but a 
partnership of necessity is probably as 
much as we could expect. On the human 
rights issue alone, Washington could im- 
mediately sour its relations if it applied 
to China the same yardstick it uses on 
the Soviet Union. The U.S. obviously be- 
lieves that the benefits of normal relations 
outweigh the costs. Nonetheless, most of 
the gains have already been realized, and 
normal relations would provide less the 
basis for a new leap forward than a bar- 
rier against a slide backward into the hos- 
tility of the past.” . 




















The World | 





Taiwan's Premier Chiang Ching-kuo 


ne reliable barometer of Washing- 

ton’s relations with Peking has been 
the visa window at the U'S. consulate in 
Taipei. When American diplomatic ac- 
tivity with the mainland Chinese steps up, 
so do applications from Taiwanese for 
US. residency permits. Right now busi- 
ness is brisk. 

Life is going on normally in Taiwan, 
but other signs of jitters are visible all 
across the prosperous, 250-mile-long is- 
land that lies 100 miles off the mainland 
coast. Farmers, taxi drivers and business- 
men all nervously ask American visitors 
about the Carter Administration’s time- 
table for recognition of Peking. Univer- 
sities have been running newspaper ads 
offering translating services so that Tai- 
wanese can express their worries to Wash- 
ington in English; in recent weeks 142,000 
such letters have been sent to the White 
House and Congress. Instead of warning 
smokers about health dangers, packs of 
Taiwanese cigarettes carry a chin-up slo- 
gan: “Maintain self-respect and _ self- 
strengthening: stay calm in the face of 
adversity.” 

Keeping cool, of course, does not 
mean giving up. Far from it. Because it 
has refused to abandon its fundamental 
tenet—that Peking’s leaders are revolu- 
tionary upstarts and not the legitimate 
rulers of China—the Nationalist regime 
established in Taipei by Chiang Kai-shek 
when he fled the mainland in 1949 has be- 
come a diplomatic Ishmael. Since 1971, 
when Taiwan was expelled from the U.N. 
to make room for Peking, a total of 39 
countries have severed relations with Tai- 
pei. Today only 23 nations maintain dip- 
lomatic relations, and the US. and 
staunchly anti-Communist Saudi Arabia 












talking things over with farmers 
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Visa Time Again on Taiwan 


An old ally braces for new troubles 





are the only heavyweights among them 

At first, Taiwan's leaders, including 
Premier Chiang Ching-kuo, 67, Chiang’s 
son, hoped that Carter might stall the U'S. 
rapprochement with Peking. The Com- 
munist regime, they figured, would not 
measure up to Carter’s human rights stan- 
dards, But that thin hope was dashed in 
June, when Secretary of State Vance de- 
clared in a speech that Washington was 
determined to speed up the rapproche- 
ment with Peking—and did not mention 
Taiwan atall. 

Nonetheless, Taiwan's lobbying effort 
in the U.S. has remained relatively low 
key. Taiwan supporters have pushed hard 
to get city councils and state legislatures 
to pass resolutions opposing the establish- 
ment of full relations with Peking “at the 
expense of Taiwan's interests” (21 legis- 
latures have done so). Officials in the Tai- 
wanese port of Kaohsiung got their coun- 
terparts in Plains, Ga., to join in a sister- 
city declaration of friendship, and 
extended a come-visit invitation to Miss 
Lillian (she politely declined). In Wash- 
ington the Koreagate scandal has cooled 
Taiwan’s lobbying. Exchanges of cultural 
and economic missions continue. But be- 
cause of the “Tongsun Park syndrome,” 
says Taiwan’s Washington ambassador, 
James C.H. Shen, Congressmen’s trips to 
Taiwan have stopped. Until the program 
was halted last year, some 30 members 
of Congress and nearly 200 of their staff- 
ers had made visits to Taiwan 

So far, Taiwan's jitters are diplomatic, 
not economic. Taiwan is today a mini-in- 
dustrial power. Although the island’s pop- 
ulation—16.6 million—is only one-fiftieth 
of mainland China’s, its trade with the 
USS. is 14 times greater than that of its 
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huge neighbor—nearly $5 billion last 
year. Taiwan's robust growth rate—more 
than 10% in most of the years since the 
1960s—has boosted its G.N.P, to just over 
$17 billion. During the worldwide reces- 
sion of 1974-75, inflation whirled up to a 
40% annual rate for a while, but the re- 
gime has since brought that down to less 
than 3% 

Taiwan has taken care to maintain re- 
lations with its trading partners who have 
cut off formal ties through the establish- 
ment of quasi-official trade and cultural 
offices. By far the most important of these 
“private” relationships is with Japan, 
whose so-called Interchange Association 
with Taiwan is staffed by Foreign Office 
officials on “temporary leave.” Japan does 
more business with Taiwan today than be- 
fore it broke with Taipei and established 
relations with Peking in 1972 | 

Then why all the jitters over a pos- 
sible break with the U.S.? Some experts 
maintain that the abrogation of the Amer- 
ican defense commitment to Taiwan 
would result in a scenario in which an em- 
boldened Peking would attempt to fright- 
en foreign companies and investors away 
from the island by threatening economic 
reprisals or military action. “If some peo- 
ple are scared off,” says one top govern- 
ment Official, “the economic consequenc- 
es for us could be disastrous.” 

Taiwan could probably fend off a mil- 
itary attack from the mainland. Taiwan's 
500-plane air force, which includes ad- 
vanced U.S. F-SE fighters, is considered 
superior to the mainland’s obsolescent 
fleet; moreover, the Communists do not 
have the amphibious craft needed to land 
troops on the island. Still, a U.S. decision 
to break its formal ties with Taipei could 
be devastating to Taiwanese morale. But 
until it happens—if it does—there is no 
way of knowing just how serious the psy- 
chological blow to Taiwan will be if it 
loses, finally, its most powerful ally. B 








MIDDLE EAST 

Springing Some 
More Surprises | 
The Begin puzzle 





i: the two months that he has been Is- 
rael's Premier, Menachem Begin has 
proved to be something of a puzzle to the 
Carter Administration—and to the Ar- 
abs as well. His Likud coalition barely 
squeaked into power in an upset election, 
and Begin, a mild-mannered former un- 
derground leader who looks all of his 64 
years, scarcely seemed like a man of des- 
tiny. Yet today Begin is riding a high wave 
of popularity in Israel. During his Wash- 
ington visit last month, Begin affably in- 
sisted that “everything” was negotiable in 
the Middle East. Then, as soon as he got 
back to Jerusalem, he confounded the 
Carter Administration by legalizing three 
previously unauthorized Israeli settle- 
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~  EUROPE’S MOST 
SUCCESSFUL NEW 
CAR IN HISTORY 
COMES TO AMERICA... 


* A CAR THAT HAS OUTSOLD EVERY NEW CAR NAMEPLATE EVER INTRODUCED IN 
EUROPE, BASED ON A COMPARISON OF SALES IN THE FIRST SIX MONTHS. 














Introducing Fiesta. 


Importe 


The remarkable sales success of the 
new Fiesta in Europe has surpassed 
even the most popular cars from 
Volkswagen, Renault and Fiat. Behind 
that success is Fiesta’s dramatic level 
of automotive performance 


ADVANCED EUROPEAN 
ENGINEERING 


Fiesta is assembled by Ford in Ger- 
many. where its competition includes 
some of the world’s finest performance 
sedans. It was engineered for stability 
on Europe's high-speed autobahns. (Its 
aerodynamic design minimizes wind 
drag, enhancing overall performance 
and fuel economy.) It was designed to 
be quick and maneuverable in cits 
Yet for all its performance 
Fiesta 1s engineered to be a simple 


driving 


easy lo service Car 





FRONT-WHEEL 
DRIVE TRACTION 


Fiesta has front-wheel drive. which 
helps give the car good drive wheel 
traction—even on snow and ice. This, in 
addition to Fiestas MacPherson front 
suspension, rack and pinion steering, 
and Michelin radial tires. contributes 
to a solid feeling of controlled action 


by Ford. 


QUICK AND MANEUVERABLE 


Fiesta responds. In Ford tests it did 
0-50 MPH in an average of 8.8 seconds 
(9.1 seconds for California emissions 
equipped models). And its front disc 
brakes brought Fiesta from 50-0 MPH 
in an average of 3.3 seconds 
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And Fiesta handles 
rack and pinion steering system that 
gives it excellent control in tight 
corners and traffic maneuvers 


EASY TO SERVICE 


Fiesta was engineered to be simple 
and easy fo service—an important ben- 
efit for foreign car buyers, Owners will 
appreciate its highly accessible trans- 
verse mounted engine. And see- 
through containers that allow “sight 
check” of fluid levels in battery. cooling 
system. brake and windshield washer 


with a precise 


d from Germany 


reservoirs, In addition, Fiesta has self- 
adjusting clutch and brakes. and sus- 
pension and Steering systems that re- 
quire no scheduled maintenance 


A SURPRISE INSIDE 


Fiestas 4-passenger design has 
created more back seat legroom than 
any other imported or domestic car of its 
kind. In addition, Fiesta has excellent 





luggage space, and a fold-down back 
seat that creates added loading room, 
and a convenient floor-to-root rear 
hatch door. There’s even an extra con- 
cealed storage compartment beneath 
the floor for valuables 

Fiesta is available from more than 
5.000 authorized Ford Dealers across 
America... thousands more than any 
other import. A single test drive can 
show you why Fiesta is Europe's most 
successful new car in history 


Pictured above & opposite page, upper left 
Contoured bucket seats and instrumentation 
of the Fiesta Sport 

Upper right Versatile rear hatch gate area of 
the Fiesta Ghia 
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Merit 


Solving 
Smoker 
Dilemma. 


a 
Enriched Flavor’ breakthrough ends search 
for "low tar, good taste” cigarette. 


For years, smokers had to choose between real tobacco 
flavor or low tar. 

Until MERIT. 

Until a breakthrough in tobacco science resulted in a 
Way to boost natural tobacco flavor without the usual 
corresponding increase in tar. 

The result was ‘Enriched Flavor’ tobacco 

MERIT and MERIT 100% were packed with this special 
tobacco. And taste-tested against a number of higher tar 
cigarettes. 

Overall, smokers reported they liked the taste of both 
MERIT and MERIT 10058 as much as the taste of the 
higher tar cigarettes tested 

Cigarettes having up to 60% more tar! 

Only one cigarette has ‘Enriched Flavor’ tobacco. And 
you can taste it © Philip Morris Ine. 1977 








LOW TAR~ENRICHED FLAVOR’ 


Kings: 8 mg: tar,’ 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec’76 
100°s: 12 mg:"tar;'0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC Method 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Kings & 100% 
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L r een! 
Begin emphasizing a point — 
A lecture on illegality 





ments that had been built on the West 
Bank. More than that, Foreign Minister 
Moshe Dayan announced that Israel 
would accept no foreign rule—meaning 
even Jordanian—on the West Bank 
What, everyone wondered, might the un- 
predictable Begin do next? 

Last week the Premier added to his 
reputation for springing surprises. First, 
his government announced that it would 
extend to Arabs on the West Bank and 
Gaza the welfare benefits and child labor 
laws that cover Israeli citizens. It could 
certainly be argued that Jerusalem's aims 
were humanitarian rather than political, 
as the government stoutly insisted. But the 
| move also looked very much like a delib- 

erate extension of Israeli authority over 
territories that Begin not only considers to 
be part of Israel, but insists on calling by 
their biblical names, Judea and Samaria 
| Then, two days later, in blunt defiance 
of previous warnings by Jimmy Carter 
against further Israeli colonization of oc- 
cupied lands, Jerusalem announced that it 
would build still more settlements—a 
grand total of 35—in the occupied territo- 
ries. Three are to be established immedi- 
ately on the West Bank. The govern- 
ment’s lame explanation for the decision: 
the new settlements were included in a 
plan approved by the previous regime 

The announcements caused a stir in 
Israel, where the reaction seemed to be 
admiration for Begin’s boldness mixed 
with some misgivings about what the Tel 
Aviv daily Haaretz described as “deep- 
ening our involvement in the lives of [the 
occupied] areas.” Washington reacted an- 
grily. Israeli Ambassador Simcha Dinitz 
was promptly summoned to the State De- 
partment; there he was deliberately shuf- 
fied off to hear a stern lecture on the 
| “illegality” of the newly announced set- 
Uements from Under Secretary Philip 











. BB 
Habib, rather than from Cyrus Vance, | 


with whom Dinitz usually deals. In Je- 
rusalem, U.S. Ambassador Samuel Lewis 
called on Begin to express the same con- 
cerns. Begin listened to the US. com- 
plaints, but then insisted that he had 
merely been carrying out some campaign 
pledges. That explanation may help Be- 
gin with his admiring local public, but it 
does little to calm Washington’s growing 
unease about his government—and noth- 
ing at all to advance the cause of peace 
in the Middle East s 


Palestinians: 
ANew Unity 
Arafat's eye is on New York 


hile Israel's Menachem Begin was 
digging in deeper on the West Bank 
issue, Off in Beirut his Palestinian foes 
last week took a big if unheralded step 
toward peace. TIME has learned that af- 
ter extensive negotiations—urged on 
them, for the most part, by Soviet dip- 
lomats—the so-called Palestinian “rejec- 
tionists” have decided to end their de- 
fiant stand against peace on any terms 
with Israel and agree with the larger Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization on the goal 
of securing an independent state on the 
West Bank and in Gaza. The agreement 
on a limited but attainable Palestine 
clears the way for the establishment of 
such a state—whenever the disputed ter- 
ritories can be wrested or negotiated back 
from Israel 
The deal was crucial because the Pal- 
estinians are at the core of a Middle East 
peace settlement. The continuing holdout 
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Palestinian youth in battle training 
Pressure and public relations 








| Arafat flashing victory sign 
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Time to stand together 


of the rejectionists, notably the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine. 
headed by hard-lining George Habash, 
had muddled the Palestinian position. Al- 
though the Israelis still accuse them of it. 
most Palestinian leaders have long since 
given up the idea of driving Israel into 
the sea, Lately, even their hazy notion of 
a secular state of Palestine embracing Ar- 
abs, Jews and Christians has also faded 
(although Israel’s Begin, if he manages 
to annex the West Bank and its 650,000 
Arabs, may yet accomplish something 
like that) 

In Cairo last March, the Palestine Na- 
tional Council, composed of leaders of or- 
ganizations representing 3.2 million Pal- 
estinians scattered around the world. 
voted to establish an independent state 
on whatever portions of the “national 
soil” could be liberated from Israel 

meaning, essentially, the West Bank | 
and Gaza. Then only the rejectionists con- | 
tinued to hold out for a war to the end 
with the Israelis Acknowledging a rad- 
ical change from that position last week. 
one of the rejectionists explained: “We 
feel this is the time for the Palestinians 
to stand together.” 

The next step in the Palestinian strat- 
egy, reported TIME’s Dean Brelis and Abu 
Said Abu Rish from Beirut, is a p.r. blitz 
focusing on Israel as the big obstacle to a | 
Middle East settlement. “We're not block- | 
Ing peace,” says a P.L.O. spokesman. “Is- 
rael is.” To press that point, P.L.O. Lead- 
er Yasser Arafat plans to fly to New York 
next month (aboard an Algerian-lent 707 
jet) to push for a new United Nations res- 
olution—to be introduced by an as yet un- 
designated Arab delegation—that will 
call for the recognition of Israel in ex- 
change for solid guarantees of a Pales- | 
tinian state 

The Arafat resolution, which is still | 
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being drafted in Beirut, is intended to ex- 
ploit President Carter's call for a 
Palestinian homeland last March in Clin- 
ton, Mass. At that time. Carter also de- 
manded that the Palestinians accept. 
without amendment, the celebrated U.N 
Resolution 242 of 1967, which sought to 
end Middle East hostilities by trading a 
return to prewar borders for Israel's right 
to exist within defensible boundaries. The 
Arafat resolution will meet Carter's in- 
junction by explicitly accepting 242, but 
it will also include his very words on the 
Palestinian homeland. Says a P.L.O 
spokesman: “We would be very much sur- 
prised if the U.S. vetoes the President's 
own language.” 

Indeed, the Arabs hope that Wash- 
ington, which has been following the Pal- 
estinian moves from a distance, may de- 
cide not to veto the Arafat proposal but 
abstain instead. They are encouraged by 
the fact that the U.S., which has held Pal- 
estinian groups at arm’s length until they 
recognized Israel, has begun unofficially 
at least to bend this policy to make some 
contacts. During his visit to Geneva last 
month, for instance, U.N. Ambassador 
Andrew Young met and briefly chatted 
with Daud Barakat. the P.L.O.’s repre- 
| sentative there 





Ww: the chances for actually winning 
statehood seemingly stronger than 
ever, the P.L.O. is busily polishing up a 
moderate political image. It has come out 
against another Arab oil embargo as a 
way of achieving Palestinian goals; it is 
also busy purging “undesirables” —mean- 
ing Palestinians who profited from loot- 
ing or black-marketeering during the 
Lebanese civil war—from its ranks. Re- 


jectionists who cannot accept the idea of 


Israeli statehood are also free to leave for 
Libya to work for Muammar Gaddafi, the 
last remaining Arab leader who still holds 
the Israel-into-the-sea view. In fact, they 
have nowhere else to turn 

Arafat, who will probably head what- 
ever Palestinian state may eventually 
emerge, still wears the kaffiyeh headdress 
and battle fatigues that are his trade- 
mark. But his bodyguards, who once 
sported beards and Kalashnikov assault 
rifles, are clean-shaven now and resem- 
ble Carter’s Secret Service, down to the 
radio earpieces through which they re- 
ceive orders when Arafat travels. The 
P.L.O. has even sent a team of potential 
ambassadors to East Germany to be 
drilled in diplomacy. But amid the dip- 
lomatic moderation, the Palestinians in- 
tend to keep pressure on Israel. The 
P.L.O. continues to train young fighters; 
Arafat at a recent graduation ceremony 
urged them to raise the red, black, white 
and green Palestinian flag in Jerusalem 
itself, an idea which Israel is scarcely like- 
ly to accept. The P.L.O. last week quick- 
ly took credit for a bus bombing in the 
Israeli town of Afula, in which eight peo- 
ple were hurt—the 50th such incident 
| this year 4 
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Herbert and Anneliese Kappler celebrating after their 1972 prison wedding 


ITALY 


The Missing Cancer Patient 


Springing a Nazi war criminal with suitcase and chivalry 


Why can't I die in my own country, re- 
visiting the places that were dear to me | 
and which have been constantly in my | 
thoughts during all these years of prison? 

—Herbert Kappler, December 1976 


| the rear of the block-long hospital com- 


t was the long mid-August Assumption | 


holiday known as /erragosto and, ex- 
cept for tourists, Rome was a ghost town. 
But inside the big military hospital on the 
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| the doorway of Room No. 2, located on 


| plex. On the door she tacked a note hand- 





Ardeatine Caves death site (1944) 





A note on the door, a wig in the bed. 
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Caelian Hill overlooking the Colosseum, 
a lone middle-aged woman moved with 
purpose. Around | a.m., she paused in 


the third floor of the surgical pavilion at 


written in Italian: “Please do not disturb 
me until 10 a.m." 

Then she pulled a large (30-in.) black 
Samsonite-type suitcase equipped with 
casters out of the room and dragged it 
past the potted plants in the corridor to 
the elevator. “Let me help you,” said a ca- 
rabinieri guard who was posted in the cor- 
ridor, and the two rolled the valise onto 
the elevator. Downstairs the woman 
wheeled the suitcase up to a new red Fiat 
132 parked near the door of the building 





| and loaded it into the trunk. She asked 


the guard on duty at the gate to mail a let- 
ter for her and then drove off. 

Scrupulously observing the note on 
the door, nurses at the hospital did not dis- 
cover until late the next morning that the 
man in Room No. 2 was missing. Instead 
of the frail, 105-Ilb. cancer patient, they 
found a wig and a pillow propped up in 
the rumpled bed. By that time, Herbert 
Kappler, 70, a notorious Nazi war crim- 
inal serving a life sentence in Italy, was 
long gone. He and his German wife An- 
neliese, 52, who had spirited him out in 
the suitcase, turned up in West Germany 
the same day and were believed to be safe- 
ly ensconced in the gray stone-and-brick 
apartment house in the northern town of 
Soltau where Frau Kappler practices ho- 
meopathic medicine 

The sensational escape of the man 
whom Romans called “the Hangman of 
the Ardeatine Caves” rocked Italy out of 
its holiday stupor like an earthquake. “An 
offense to the memory of all the victims 
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of Nazi ferocity,” declared the Christian 
Democrats’ official daily, J! Popolo. 
Howled Milan's influential Corriere del- 
la Sera: “A humiliating scandal with- 
out redemption.” A summit meeting be- 
tween West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt and Italy’s Premier Giulio An- 
dreotti, scheduled for later in the week, 
was promptly postponed, and Rome's 
Communist-elected mayor Giulio Carlo 
Argan led a march in memory of Kap- 
pler’s victims. 

Romans still point out the narrow 
street not far from the Trevi Fountain 
where, in March 1944, a partisan bomb at- 
tack wiped out a 33-man Waffen-SS unit. 
Kappler, then an SS colonel acting as po- 
lice chief of the German occupation force 
in Rome, received orders from Berlin to 
execute ten times as many hostages in re- 
prisal. Within 36 hours, German troops 
had rounded up several truckloads of Ital- 
ian civilians. The Italians were taken to 
the ancient Ardeatine Caves three miles 
south of Rome and there were shot dead. 
The precise toll was 335—five more than 
Kappler’s orders called for. 


rrested by British forces in 1945, Kap- 

pler was turned over to Italian au- 
thorities in 1947 and the following year 
was tried by a military court and sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. Last year he 
was transferred from prison to the hos- 
pital in Rome for treatment of terminal 
intestinal cancer. Since then, his wife, a 
nurse who had carried on a lengthy cor- 
respondence with Kappler before marry- 
ing him in a prison wedding in 1972, had 
become a frequent and familiar visitor. 
Because of Kappler’s deteriorating con- 
dition, she had been allowed almost un- 
limited access to him, often acting as his 
private nurse. 

In the actual escape, she apparently 
had some help: when the Fiat broke down 
near Trento, 370 miles north of Rome, 
two men sought to have it repaired. The 
Kapplers are believed to have transferred 
to another vehicle and driven the rest of 
the way to West Germany. At week’s end 
the couple were in hiding under tight West 
German security guard. 

The Italian government requested 
Kappler’s extradition, but Bonn indicated 
that it would turn down the request. The 
West German constitution prohibits turn- 
ing a German citizen over for foreign 
prosecution, and the Justice Ministry said 
that this applied even though Kappler was 
a war criminal. Nor was there much 
chance that Germany itself would pros- 
ecute Kappler. Despite a vigorous re-ex- 
amination of the Nazi era in books and 
film (see following story), German opin- 
ion has favored his release because of his 
illness; the government itself requested 
clemency last year for the same reason. 

Meanwhile, Romans took up a new 
parlor game (“All right, you get in the suit- 
case, and let’s see how far I can carry 
you”). But the carabinieri were not 
amused: four top officers were summarily 
bumped from their posts, and two guards 
were arrested for breach of orders. s 
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WEST GERMANY 


Hitler Without Cheers or Tears 





A movie looks for the reasons why 


Oo utside West Berlin’s Zoo-Palast Cin- 
ema, near the bombed-out shell of 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial Church, as 
well as at scores of theaters in the rest of 
West Germany, long lines of Germans 
have been lining up to see a new hit. The 
central figure—his black hair combed flat 
across his forehead, his impassioned voice 
exhorting his followers to build a thou- 
sand-year Reich—is der Fiihrer himself. 
The 24-hour documentary movie about 
him, Hitler—A Career, is the smash of 
the summer, drawing thousands to the 
box offices and spurring a nationwide re- 
examination of the Nazi past. 

The film marks the crest of the “Hit- 
ler wave,” which began in the early 1970s 
with a flood of books on the Reichskanz- 
ler and his era. Producer Joachim Fest, 





Der Fuhrer in Fest film clip 





Lessons from the past. 


co-publisher of the Frankfurter Allge- 
meine Zeitung and author of Hitler, a mas- 
sive 1973 biography, drew on film clips 
of the 1920s, "30s and ‘40s. Using his 
book’s conclusions as a base, Fest set out 
to make a movie that would explore how 
an obscure Austrian postcard artist could 
win power and put it to such evil pur- 
poses. As the newspaper Die Welt noted 
in its review of the movie, “The incapa- 
bility of many parents, teachers and pub- 
lishers to explain the phenomenon of Hit- 
ler has [often] been expressed only in 
general judgments or in total silence.” 
Critics complain that the film shows 
too much of Hitler’s appeal, too little of 
its consequences. Jews in particular pro- 
test that it skims over the horrors of Na- 
zism while dwelling mainly on Hitler as 
the hypnotic spellbinder who wooed mil- 
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lions of Germans into a criminal war. Says 
Werner Nachman, chairman of West 
Germany’s Jewish Central Committee: 
“The younger generation is being shown 


a Hitler that does not tell them who he | 


really was.” Karl-Heinz Janssen, a mem- 
ber of the editorial board of the weekly 
Die Zeit, says flatly that “the film is dan- 


| gerous,” arguing that its “academic com- 


mentaries [criticizing Hitler] are over the 
heads of the masses.” 

Yet others suggest that Janssen may 
be selling the masses short. Fest’s footage 
of Nazi atrocities and the wholesale de- 
struction of German cities during the war 
never fails to stun audiences, even those 
Germans who have been immersed in an 
atmosphere of guilt for 30 years. Scenes 
of adulation by massive crowds, weeping 
women and adoring children often evoke 
nervous titters. But the film’s emphasis 
on the manner of Hitler's rise to power is 
intended to explain just how he managed 
to lead Germans to such infamy. 

To younger viewers the film is a rev- 
elation. The school system in West Ger- 
many after the war either disregarded the 
Hitler period altogether or raced through 
it. Said one youth after seeing the movie: 
“Now I can understand why something 
like that was possible. In school we stud- 
ied history only up to World War I.” Ina 
recent poll conducted by the illustrated 
weekly Quick, a majority placed the 
blame for the war, the extermination of 
the Jews and the stifling of dissent during 
the Third Reich on Hitler, but only about 
20% condemned his policies totally. Sig- 
nificantly, more than two-thirds wanted 
additional information about the man and 
his times. Says Michael Tummler, 24, a 
political science student at Munich Uni- 
versity: “Interest in Hitler within my own 
generation has increased considerably 
lately. But this is not to be interpreted as a 
sudden infection with the ideas that our 
parents and grandparents once carried. 
For the majority of us, Hitler remains an 
enigmatic, almost ridiculous phenom- 
enon. Though we have never understood 
it, there is no reason why we should not at 
least try to find out.” 

Among older viewers the reaction is 
often uneasiness. Says West Berliner Eva 
Becker, 76: “That was how Hitler was. 


He was black magic, and intoxicated peo- | 


ple. We thought of him only as a dynam- 
ic leader who got the nation on its feet 
again and solved the awful unemployment 
problem.” Fest aims to correct the igno- 
rance that one generation has forced upon 
its successor, so that a second Hitler can- 
not rise to power—and for most viewers, 
he succeeds, Says he: “If you want to make 
a society a little more secure against some- 
one like Hitler, then you must give peo- 





ple an understanding of the forces that 
were so appealing. There is a big need to 
know how it all could have happened.” # 
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Roller-Coaster to Nowhere 


Stock market's sag caps a dozen years of declining clout 
O n many economic fronts, the news | after all the ups and downs, the average of 149 in 1972 to around 30 now. Most 








| Economy & Business — 


was good last week. The cost of | is just about where it was a dozen years | startling of all: General Motors shares 
living in July rose only at an an- | ago. Moreover, even those figures badly | peaked out at almost 114 in 1965 and are 
nual rate of 4.9%, the lowest | understate just how dismal the perfor- | now down to around 65—even though 
monthly increase since December; hous- | mance has been. Stock prices have been | GM’s profits, running more than $1 bil- 
ing starts jumped to an annual rate of | stagnating at best while prices of just lion in the second quarter, are twice as 
more than 2 million, a cool 46% ahead of | about everything else have been soaring, high as those of a dozen years ago. 
a year earlier; corporate profits increased | and as a result the purchasing power of Small investors are leaving the mar- 
11.4% in the second quarter. But all this | money invested in corporate stocks has | ket. The number of Americans who own 
was lost on Wall Street, where stock trad- | drastically declined. If the Dow average | shares more than tripled, from 8.6 mil- 
ers continued to fret about everything | in each month since January 1965 had lion in 1956 to 30.8 million in 1970—but 
from interest rates to new tax legislation, | been deflated by the rate of increase in | it dropped by over 5 million in the next 
The Dow Jones industrial average, the | consumer prices for that month, it would five years. The decline is probably con- 
market’s most widely watched barometer, | today be about 443 (see chart). Another | tinuing. Individuals accounted for only an 
dropped 7.62 points last week, to 863.48, | way of putting it: 90¢ invested in the Dow | estimated 23% of the dollar value of 
its lowest since the first day of trading in | stocks 12% years ago has shrunk, because | shares traded on the New York Stock Ex- 
January 1976. of inflation and the market's poor per- | change last year, just about half the pro- 
An aberration? Hardly. Though eco- | formance, to 44¢ today. The Dow isanav- | portion of 15 years earlier. One reason: 
nomic recovery is continuing, stock prices | erage of only 30 blue chips, but broader- | the little guy often feels unwanted in a 
have been sinking all year; the Dow is | based averages do not tell any very | market that is now dominated by the trad- 
now more than 14% lower than it was on | different story. For example, Standard & | ing of institutions, particularly insurance 
New Year's Eve. And the 1977 sag only | Poor's average of 500 stocks, at 97.51, is | companies, pension funds and trusts. 














climaxes a decade of disappointment. In- | about the same as it was in mid-1968. Equity mutual funds, the darlings of 
deed, the stock market, once a great driv- Even the averages, however, do not | small investors in the Soaring Sixties, have 
ing force and sensitive indicator of the | measure the depth of the market's dol- | never recovered from the blow they suf- 
USS. economy, has been steadily losing its | drums. Some other gauges: fered when the market plummeted in the 
vigor, and its hold on investors’ minds, Shares of some of the nation’s biggest, | early ‘70s. Last year equity mutual funds | 
for most of the past dozen years. best-known and most successful compa- | asa group had net redemptions of $2.4 bil- | 


All the way back in January of 1965, | nies have done far worse than the aver- | lion—lost purchasing power that the mar- 
| the Dow Jones industrials cracked the 900 | ages indicate. The Singer Co. hit a price | ket could have sorely used. In 1976 the | 
level for the first time. Since then, the av- | peak of over $93 a share in 1972, it is | number of people who owned mutual fund 
erage has been on a roller-coaster ride | now down to around $24. DuPont stock, | shares dropped by around 800,000 to few- 
—dropping as low as 631 in mid-1970, | at about 113, is selling for less than half | er than 9 million. 

soaring as high as 1052 at the start of | its price of 261 in 1965. Among glamour Seats, or memberships, on the New | 
1973. But it has been a ride to nowhere: | issues, Polaroid has nosedived from a high | York Stock Exchange are worth less than 
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ing to office—and a stingy one at that. 


Share Ownership 


Number of individuals owning 
shares in public 





1962 1965 1970 1975 


Source New York Stock Exchange 
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a tenth of what they were a decade ago. 
In 1969 one seat sold for $515,000; last 
week a seat changed hands for $48,000. 
That is about $8,000 more than the price 
of a medallion to operate a taxi on the 
streets outside the exchange. Brokerage 
houses have been steadily disappearing by 
failure or merger during the ‘70s, and bro- 
kers’ incomes have been reduced (see box 
following page). 

Hardly anything can be seen that 
might snap the market out of its doldrums 
| soon. The Carter Administration seems 
unable to inspire any confidence among 
investors. Stock prices usually rise during 
a Democratic President's first year in of- 
fice—partly because a Democratic Pres- 
ident usually pushes job-creating ex- 
pansion programs—but the trend under 
Carter so far has been down, down, down. 
Possible reason: Carter, while talking 
like a Democrat during the campaign, 
has behaved like a Republican after com- 
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His economic policies so far have been 
marred by ambiguity and uncertainty, 
two factors that make investors nervous. 
Also, he has failed to convince the in- 
vestment community that he can bring in- 
flation under control over the long pull. 
Worst of all, there is some reason to 
believe that the market's sag is becoming 
self-perpetuating. Every month, investors 
disgusted by the failure of stock prices to 
rise during a period of soaring inflation 
sell out and leave the market; that makes 
prices sink, further discouraging ever 
more shareholders. Says San Francisco 
Broker Paul Juliet: “The 25-to-40-year- 
olds are not in the market any more; they 
probably have lost money and had a bad 
experience. I think we are going to have 
difficulty attracting those people back.” 


hat is so depressing the mar- 
ket? The biggest reason for the 
long price stagnation is proba- 


bly psychological. In the mid- 
‘60s, people widely—and wrongly—be- 
lieved that Keynesian economics had 
given governments the tools to control in- 
flation and recession and keep business 
rising constantly. Recalls Arnold Bern- 
hard, president of the Value Line Funds 
“In the ‘60s stocks were bought on the as- 





| sumption that growth would go on for- | 


ever.” The economy of the '70s has been 
dominated by inflation, recession and 


fears of energy shortages, all adding up 
to that worst of stock market poisons 
—uncertainty. Complains David Grove, 
a member of the TIME Board of Econ- 
omists: “Businessmen and consumers 
can’t really make rational decisions as 
easily as they could in the past.” 

Result: investor psychology these days 
is dominated by an urge to avoid risk. 
One striking illustration is the current 
practice of pension fund managers. In the 
1960s performance was their watchword. 
They sought aggressively to buy stocks 
that would rise faster than the market av- 
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Little Guy Leaves 


Trading activity of private individuals 
as a % of the total dollar volume on 
the New York Stock Exchange 


1961 1966 1971 1976 
46.1% 38.4% 24.4% 23.1% 
















| 
Source: New York Stock Exchange 


erages—but in the “70s many of those 
shares have fallen as rapidly as they once 
shot up. So today many fund managers 
try to spread their investments about 
equally among the stocks included in pop- 
ular averages. In other words, their aim 
is the modest one of doing no worse than 
the averages. 





The market's biggest single enemy 


in the ‘70s undoubtedly—though iron- 

ically—is inflation. Stocks used to be con- 

sidered a hedge against inflation, on the 
| rather naive assumption that if prices 
generally rose, so would prices of shares, 
but now inflation is almost universally 
considered bad for the market. One rea- 
son: many investors believe that a large 
part of the rise in corporate profits is an 
illusory result of inflation. So a dollar of 
company earnings is no longer worth as 
much on the price of that company’s 
stock as it used to be. Even in late 1976, 
the 30 stocks in the Dow Jones 
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industrial average were selling at a price 
of 10.4 times earnings; the estimated 
price-earnings ratio for 1977 is less than 
eight. Avco, Chrysler and Rapid Amer- 
ican shares are selling at only about 
three times earnings. 

Inflation also vastly increases inves- 
tors’ desire to avoid risk: people who think 
they will need every penny to pay rising 
food, rent and fuel bills will not put their 
spare cash into an investment, like stocks, 
that might go down. And inflation gives 
them an attractive alternative investment 
by pushing up interest rates. Though in- 
terest rates wiggle up and down, they are 
far higher than in the early 1960s. So 
floods of investment money are being di- 
verted from the stock market to seek a rel- 
atively safe, guaranteed return in bonds 


| and other fixed-interest securities. 


Mutual funds that invest entirely in 
municipal bonds, which have tax-free an- 
nual returns averaging about 5.2%, raised 
$475 million in new money last year. Most 
of that was probably siphoned out of the 
stock market by shareholders who either 
sold their stocks or chose to put their mon- 
ey into bond funds instead. A large uni- 
versity in Illinois that once invested 75% 
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of its portfolio in stocks now keeps 60% 
in bonds. Even a plain old bank savings 
account, paying interest of around 5% a 
year, seems more attractive than stocks 
to many people. American households 
added a huge $105 billion to their sav- 
ings accounts last year; at least some of 
that might have gone into stock purchas- 
es in more bullish times. 

There are many other alternative in- 
vestments—bank certificates of deposit, 
real estate, antiques—and disappointed 
investors are trying them all. Some typ- 
ical stories: 

“The stock market can go sit in the 
corner and wear a dunce cap,” says Mary 
H. Bready, a suburban Baltimore school 
administrator. For 54% years she had her 
money—and trust—in two mutual funds. 
When she finally took out her cash last 
May, she got back only three-quarters as 
much as she had put in, and no dividends. 
Mrs. Bready, who has now invested in 
bank certificates of deposit what she man- 
aged to salvage, is much happier. “I have 
the soul of a French peasant,” she con- 
fesses. “Now that the money is in CDs, 
it’s visible.” 

Norman Fair, a Westinghouse mar- 








keting representative in Pittsburgh, feels 
much the same way. Six years ago, he 
put some of his savings into two mort- 
gage investment stocks. One issue de- 
clined 50% while the other became al- 
most worthless. Alarmed, Fair sold half 
of his stock holdings and put the proceeds 
into tax-free municipal bonds and sav- 
ings bank bonds. He also bought four 
acres of woodland property and a hard- 
ware store, and on Saturdays he tends the 
emporium himself. 


or ten years California Real Estate 

Broker Bill Curran dabbled in the 

market. But three years ago, he de- 

cided that his own field offered 
more investment opportunity. “The val- 
ue of real estate is not going to drop away 
from you,” he says. He and his wife Dee 
began trading in single-family houses 
north of San Francisco. Now they are in- 
vesting in multifamily dwellings and have 
already accumulated an estimated $700,- 
000 in housing properties, 

George March, a 43-year-old civil en- 
gineer, remembers when his Chicago in- 
vestment club selected a stock to buy by 
tossing darts at a list of candidates. Last 





Turmoil in Wall Street 


TT" mood of stock-market professionals, those money 
managers for brokerage houses and investment firms 
who handle billions of other people’s assets, is so pessimis- 
tic these days that they are talking like mourners at a wake. 
Their business is in turmoil and trouble: the profits and num- 
bers of brokerage firms are both falling, and brokers are 
tense about the effect of changes that the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission intends to force concerning the rules 
they operate under. 

But however enthusiastically they may denounce the SEC, 
securities men know where the real trouble lies. Says Don- 
ald Marron, president of Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
Inc.: “The principal problem is the fact that the product we 
sell has not done very well. We are selling stock at precisely 
where it was 13 years ago.” Some investment professionals 
are even knocking their own principal product. Says Wal- 
ter Burns, of the institutional investment advisory firm of 
Lynch, Jones and Ryan: “There is no longer any haven for 
institutional investors in common stocks. We are telling our 
clients to invest all their funds in bonds.” 


| ard ne llyedl art en re amet = Soe 
Stock Exchange, which accounts for about 80% of the vol- 
ume on all US. exchanges, fell an average of 2 million 
shares a day below a year earlier. Since prices are down 
too, brokerage profits are off sharply. In the first six months 
of 1977, the profits of all securities firms that are members 
of the N.Y.S.E. were cut by more than half, to $111 million 
from $293 million in the 1976 period. 

Failures and mergers have been reducing the number 
of brokerage houses throughout the ’70s. In 1972 there were 
490 Big Board member firms dealing with the public; at the 
end of June there were 371. Employment of registered rep- 
resentatives, those commission agents who handle custom- 
ers’ orders, has dropped by more than 13% in the past six 
years. The merger wave is still rolling: Morgan Stanley & 


what will happen if brokerage houses are allowed to bypass 
the exchanges and make their own deals off the floor. 

In a blistering letter to SEC Chairman Harold Williams, 
Whitehead said: “I believe that within one year of the re- 
moval of off-board trading restrictions, more than 50% of 
all trading in listed stocks will be done off the exchanges. 
Within two years, I believe that 90% will be done off the ex- 
changes. By the end of three years, I believe the exchanges 
will no longer exist, except possibly for token trades.” This 
doomsday vision may be vastly overstated, but the fact that 
a senior industry executive could voice it publicly and se- 
riously is a measure of the gloom on Wall Street. 5 
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Enjoy real satisfaction and fresh 


| menthol taste in a low tar cigarette. 
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LIGHTS: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. '76. LIGHT 10's: 12 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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If in the course of your life youve collected 
Regency crystal,Chippendale, and Georgian silver, 
there's only one residence to consider in Chicago. 


Stately rooms that safe- 
guard as well as comple- 
ment your most priceless 
possessions are another 
good reason for investing in 
a condominium residence 
at Water Tower Place. 

Around-the-clock secu- 
rity and automated fire pro- 
tection are yours. Every 
residence is sprinklered. 
Priceless objets d'art are pro- 
tected by zoned temperature 
control. The insulated glass 
windows are one inch thick 
Enter elevators through an 
attended inner lobby 

Behind the massive oak 
entrance door extend stately 
rooms with nine-foot ceilings 
An intimate library leads toa 
living room of classic propor 
tions. A fully equipped kitchen 
adjoins a formal dining room 

A corridor wide enough 
for displaying paintings leads 
to the secluded sleeping area 
The master bathrooms, fin 
ished in Italian travertine 
marble, are private spas 

Without leaving the build 
ing. you have the facilities of 
The Spa, including exercise 
rooms and equipment, steam 
rooms and saunas. Also with 
in the building, you have the 
amenities of The Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel. And within the Atrium 
Mall. you will find restaurants, 
theater. cinemas, and superb 
shopping 

Representative resi 
dences can be seenat 180 East 
Pearson Street. Prices for 
these two-, three- and four- 
bedroom homes are from 
$191,100 to $300,000. For 
your appointment, please tele- 
phone (312) 943-2246 





The Residences 
at Water Tower Place 


180 East Pearson Street. Chicago 
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JACARE WHITE-ROSE. 
IPLLTURN BLUE NUN 

















GREEN WITH ENVY. 


Now don’t get us wrong. There’s nothing wrong with Blue Nun. It’s 
a good imported white wine. The problem ts, thats what it is—a white wine. 
And it takes both a red and a white if you're looking for a wine to go 
with whatever you eat. 

That's why there's Jacaré (Jah-kah-ray) White-Rosé, A 
really great tasting wine that’s just enough of a fine, white 
rk to match up to fish, cheese, and those lighter dishes. And 

h of a ait ved rosé wine to complement meats 
ad nds ‘food. 

So if youre bakin for the one wine 
that’s right any way you look at it, you just 
found it. Jacaré White-Rosé. 

Tiy tt: It ll change your 
Blue Nun habit. 





_JACARE WHITE-ROSE. THE BEST OF BOTH WORLDS. 
[IAEAEE WISE MERCHANTS, SAN FRANCISCO 

















January, anticipating another drop in the 
market, March sold much of his stock. 
He set aside a small amount he could af- 
ford to lose to play the options market. 
He lost it, and chalks it up toa learning ex- 
perience. The rest he is holding partly in 
Treasury notes, and he is in no hurry to 
get back into stocks. “We're not looking 
any more for pie in the sky,” says March. 
“We are looking for solid dividends.” 
Those former stockholders who can 
afford it are turning to some esoteric out- 
lets that are not conventionally thought 
of as investments: gems, rare stamps and 
coins, furniture, even whisky bottles. Max 
Martin, an insurance salesman in San 





1973 and into diamonds. Says Keith 
Harmer, vice president of H.R. Harmer 
Inc., an international stamp auction 
house: “Starting about five years ago, peo- 
ple began spending big money on stamps 
—$20,000 to $25,000. They'd sell their 
stocks, but keep their bonds.” One hand- 
icap to both investments: retailers can 
| place such a high markup on both dia- 
monds and stamps that the buyer has to 
wait years before the retail price rises 
enough to overcome the markup 





tudies by Everett Lee, in charge 

of the investment program at Bos- 

ton’s New England Rare Coin 

Galleries, show that over the past 
ten years the average rare coin has ap- 
preciated 43.7% a year—far more than 
the stock averages. Antique dealers find 
that an increasing number of clients are 
buying furniture not only for artistic rea- 
sons but also as an investment. As a re- 
sult of heightened demand, the price of 
good English furniture in some parts of 
the country has increased about 25% a 
year during the past four years. Dick Krit- 
| sky, a California grocery-store manager, 
has spurned the stock market in favor of 
collecting hand-painted whisky bottles 
sold by Hass Brothers of San Francisco, 
distillers of Cyrus Noble bourbon. He has 
assembled 45 bottles, appraised at $4,000; 





Rafael, Calif., got out of the market in’ 





In the Soaring Sixties, eager customers jammed Merrill Lynch's brokerage offices 
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In the Sad Seventies, few scanners 





Under Carter, down, down, down 


prudently, Kritsky does not open the bot- 
tles but keeps them filled with their orig- 
inal bourbon 

Can these investors, and others like 





them, be lured back into the market? 
Perhaps, but the process will take years 
Doubtless, stock prices will have their 
upswings in forthcoming years, and those 
that take the Dow average above the 
magic 1000 mark may stir some tem- 
porary excitement. But the essential con- 
dition for a sustained bull market is a 
long and strong economic advance, dur- 
ing which inflation simmers down well 
below its present rate of roughly 6% 
How to produce that ideal combination 
is the central unresolved question of mod- 
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“Overlines” 


Personal Loans 
And Bank Ethics 
Correspondent relations? 


hough it may touch their lives in sev- 
eral ways, most Americans had never 


| heard of correspondent banking until the 


troubles of Budget Boss Bert Lance hit 
the headlines. One suspicion that was 
raised about Lance was that he used his 
position as head of the relatively small 
National Bank of Georgia to get person- 
al loans from bigger banks with which 
the NBG had correspondent relation- 
ships. Although Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency John Heimann last week found 
that Lance had done nothing to warrant 
criminal prosecution, he added that the 
whole affair “raises unresolved questions 
about what constitutes acceptable bank- 
ing practice” (see THE NATION). It does 
indeed—but to understand why, it is nec- 
essary first to know what correspondent 
banks are and do. 

Correspondent banking essentially is 


| a relationship among banks that enables 


each to offer its customers more, better 
and faster services than it could acting 
on its own. Says Special Assistant to the 
Comptroller of the Currency Robert Baer 
“There probably isn’t a single bank in the 
country that doesn’t have a correspondent 
account with another bank.” Typically, a 
small local bank will be a correspondent 
of a regional bank, which will be a cor- 
respondent of the smaller one and of a 
bank in the money centers of New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles. 

Alt each step up the ladder, the small- 
er bank seeks the help of a big brother to 
provide services that it cannot offer, or 
offer so well, on its own. Examples: 


Check Clearing A New Yorker, say, 
buys a suit of clothes in Atlanta and pays 
with a check drawn on a Manhattan bank 
The clothing store deposits the check in 
an Atlanta bank. The bank bundles the 
check with other checks drawn on New 
York-area banks, and sends them by air 
to its New York correspondent bank, 
which gives the checks to a bank clear- 
inghouse in Manhattan. The Atlanta 
bank receives a credit to its correspondent 
account within a day 


Investment Advice An Atlanta bank 
hears that Mexican securities are a good 
investment, but it has no one who knows 
anything about Mexico. It asks its cor- 
respondent in New York—which in turn 
may consult the officers of its correspon- 
dent in Mexico City 


A Wisconsin bank is asked 
by a customer for a loan $1.5 million larg- 
er than it can handle. If the bank has a 
larger correspondent bank, for instance 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank in Chicago, 


it can ask Harris to participate in the loan 
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The arrangement benefits not only the 
Wisconsin bank, which keeps its local cus- 
| tomer happy, but also Harris, which has 
no branch offices of its own in Wisconsin 
and would otherwise probably never have 
learned about the loan opportunity 


In return for such services, the small- 
er bank compensates its big brother by 
putting an interest-free deposit in the larg- 
er bank. These deposits benefit the larger 
bank because it can lend out the money 
to its own loan customers without having 
to pay interest to get the funds. It is an ex- 
tremely profitable business for larger 
| banks, and competition for correspondent 
| deposits is fierce. 

So far, no ethical problems—but how 
about the case in which a banker, like 
Lance, asks a bigger bank of which his 
own bank is a correspondent for a per- 
sonal loan? Lance would be quite correct 
in saying that it is nonetheless common 
practice. A startling 93% of bankers re- 
plying to a 1976 survey by the American 
Bankers Association said that they rou- 
tinely offer personal loans to the officers 
of correspondent banks. 

Such loans can become illegal if it can 
be demonstrated that the amount of the 
deposit was too large for the correspon- 
dent services rendered, or if its size en- 
abled the borrower to get more favorable 
terms for his personal loan than are nor- 
mally offered to routine customers. At 
issue is the question of intent, but prov- 
ing what goes on in the minds of bor- 
rowers and loan officers is difficult. Since 
1971, the Comptroller has referred 400 
cases to the Department of Justice; only 
a handful have been prosecuted. 








he ethical question remains; Can a 

bank loan officer really judge a per- 
sonal loan to an officer of a correspondent 
bank entirely on its own merits? Even if 
no one ever mentions the fact, the loan of- 
ficer cannot avoid knowing that the cor- 
respondent bank’s interest-free deposit 
can be withdrawn and switched to an- 
other bank at any time. 

In Lance’s case, the question is com- 
pounded by the fact that his loans—$5.3 
million between 1975 and January 1977 
—were granted for the express purpose 
of enabling Lance to buy, with two part- 
ners, a majority share of the stock in his 
own bank. Federal law forbids banks to 
make such loans to their own officers, 
lest unscrupulous bankers use depositors’ 
money to enrich themselves; but the law 
is silent about stock-purchase loans to 





cannot borrow money from his own bank 
to buy its stock, why should he be al- 
lowed to borrow from a correspondent 
bank for the same purpose? It is clearly 
time for a new law that would shift the 
burden of proof, and forbid big banks to 
make personal loans to officers of cor- 
| respondent banks unless both parties can 
prove that the transaction is an “arm’s 
| 





length” deal. . 





correspondent bankers. Yet if a banker | 
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Return of the Big Deal 











Some targets fight, but $100 million mergers grow 


ne corporate activity that the stock 

market's sag has not discouraged is 
the big takeover. Quite the contrary: part- 
ly because share prices are low, the num- 
ber of multimillion-dollar mergers is ris- 
ing. W.T. Grimm, a Chicago firm of 
merger consultants, counts a somewhat 
lower total number of mergers and ac- 
quisitions so far in 1977 than a year ago, 
but in the first six months of this year it 
found 20 cases in which a company pro- 


| posed to pay $100 million or more for con- 


trol of another firm, as compared with 
twelve bids of that size in the same 1976 
period. Victor Niederhoffer, a New York 
corporate matchmaker, estimates that 


ILLUSTRATION FOR TIME SY ARNIE LEVIN 





$17.2 billion worth of merger deals will 
be consummated this year, v. $12.6 bil- 
lion last year and $5.1 billion in 1975. 

The list of big deals announced over 
the past twelve months includes the larg- 
est U.S. merger ever: General Electric’s $2 
billion purchase of Utah International, a 
company that mines coal and copper. Two 
other huge mergers: Mobil Oil’s $1 billion 
acquisition of Marcor, the company that 
owns the Montgomery Ward department 
stores, and Atlantic-Richfield’s $700 mil- 
lion buy-out of Anaconda, the copper- 
mining giant. Right now, Gulf Oil has of- 
fered $440 million for Kewanee Indus- 
tries, an independent oil and gas producer; 
PepsiCo has bid $315 million in stock for 
Pizza Hut, a chain of franchised fast-food 
stores; and Anderson, Clayton & Co., a 
major food processor, initially offered 
$323 million, before later reducing its bid, 
to buy control of Gerber Products, maker 





of two-thirds of the nation’s baby food. 
The hottest takeover battle now going | 
on is the struggle for control of Babcock & 
Wilcox, New York-based maker of 
steam-generating equipment and builder 
of nuclear power plants (estimated 1977 
sales: $1.8 billion). Early in 1977, when 
the company’s shares were selling for 
$35, Babcock management rejected a ten- 
der offer from United Technologies Corp. 
of $42 a share for all its stock; opposition 
continued when the offer was raised to 
$48. Last week Babcock accepted a bid 
from J. Ray McDermott & Co.,a New Or- 
leans-based firm best known for its pro- 
duction of oil-drilling rigs, of $55 for 35% 


of its shares. At week’s end United raised 
its offer to $55 each for “any and all” of 
Babcock’s 12.2 million shares, an offer 
that, if accepted, could cost it $671 mil- 
lion. McDermott raised the ante further to | 
$60, and Babcock shareholders will have 
to decide which offer to take. 

Why the surge in big merger propos- 
als? Primarily, says Stephen Friedman, a 
partner specializing in corporate marriag- 
es at Goldman,, Sachs, because many 
managers of giant companies find that “it 
is cheaper to buy than to build.” Their 
own companies are flush with cash, and as 
they look around for expansion possibili- 
ties, they find numerous companies not 
much smaller than their own selling for 
less than asset value per share—so that 
they can afford to make an offer well 
above market price and still pick up a 
company relatively inexpensively. 

The activity is further increased, ac- 
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Is your house plant 
crying out for help? 


You'll find the facts you need to handle all sorts of ¢ 2urdening emergencies 
1 THe Time-Lirk ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GARDENING Here for example 

Is = int of the “first-aid” chart that appears in fu// color in your sree iclory 

volume. Foliage House Plants 

















SYMPTOM WHAT TODO 
















Lower leaves of most 
afflicted plants turn yel- 
low. and stems become 
soft and dark in color 


Too much water Make sure the pot’s drainage he 
wot logged and de fot fet 1 ; 
stand in waler in its saucer for over 
half an hour If the soul has become 
compacted, roots may decay for 
tack of oxygen: repot the fr" ant 
Water only df necessary (check the 
encyclopedia for cach plant’s 
requirements) 






















green Sum forms on 
clay pots 
























Leaf edges of most Too little water 
afflicted plants dry and 
curl under, or ower 
leaves turn yellow with 
brown spots and fall. 
cach and succulents 
become yellowed. 


Water until the excess runs out of 
the drain tule in the by f 
the pot: therealter water a» specified 
for the plant. Hf the condition per- 
Sts. Move the plunt tou cooler 
helo 






















































Yellow of brown 
patches develop on the 
aves of most aiflicted 
plants. or leaves on one 
side of the plant tum 
brown: cach: become 
yellow. 


Move the plant farther from the 
window so that it will not be subject 
to so much direct heat, or shield « 
with 2 curtain. Ifthe plant is grow 
ing under incandescent lamps. move 
it farther from the bulbs or use 
lower-wattage bulbs that generate 
tess heat 


Too much light; 
sunscorch 














































SMems of most afflicted 
plants stretch toward 
the light source and 
grow very long: leaves 
on new stems are pale- 
colored and small, On 
acts, the new growth 
looks weak 


Move the plant closer to 4 window 
oF to a brighter exposure to get 
more sunlight If it xs growing under 
arufial hight. shift the plant nearer 
to the center of the bulbs. or 
increase the wattage or number of 
bulbs used and keep them on 
Jonger. 















Too ntle 
humidity 


Leaf edges turn brown, 
and eventually leaves 
die and tall off 


Place the pot on a bed of moist peb- 
bles an a (ray or in a larger container 
with moist peat moss around it or in 
an cackoad lartanens Must the 
leaves regularly. If the house is 
equipped with a hot-air furnace. 
install a humichfier in the system 
otherwise ust 4 room-lype humidi 
fer 

























Leaf tips turn brown. 
especially on ferns 
leaves or stems appear 
to be crushed or broken. 


For appearance’ sake, use scissors to 
cut off the damaged sections of 

pe, keeping as much of each 
leaf or stem intact as possible, Move 
the plant to 4 more protected loca 
ton where people are less likely to 
st it 








growing know-how 
for yourself with 


Foliage House Plants 
FREE for 10 days! 
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Do you know...? 


Precise, useful and often surprising 
information is packed into ever 
volume of the Encyclopedia— fron 
fanuals and Perennj to fascinal- 
ing new volumes like //erby and 
Wildflower Gardening. For instance 








When cutting blooms trom bulbs 
select. those that are neither full 
blown nor ught buds: buds that are 
just opening are best. Cut the stems 
with a sharp knife and leave as 
much foliage as possible on the 
plants - 

(from Bulbs) 

1 simple process called stratitica 
lion can speed up slow-germinating 
seeds like iris or lewisia. Freeze the 


seeds in ice cubes for a couple of 


months, then plant them. The seeds 
will react as if they had been 
through an entire winter, and thes 
germinate as if il were spring 
(from Wildflower Gardenin v) 

If the grass in your formerly lush 
lawn looks diseased and has a vel 
lowish color, the problem mity be as 
simple as setting your mower’s blade 
height so that you remove no more 
than a third of the grass height at a 
mowing . 


(from Lawns and Ground Covers) 





































cording to Wall Street merger experts, by 
the recent interest of European investors 
—beset by political, social and economic 
uncertainty at home—in taking over U'S. 
companies. Says Peter Bucks, a U.S. rep- 
resentative of Hill Samuel, a London mer- 
chant-banking firm: “The US. is the last 
bastion of capitalism. Where else can Eu- 
ropean industrialists get such high rates of 
return with such low perceived levels of 
risk?” This spring, Great Britain’s Bee- 
cham Group Ltd. paid $82 million for the 
Calgon division of Merck & Co, 

For managers of target companies, a 
takeover bid is a mixed blessing. Some 
welcome it as a way of showing stock- 


MES—LONODON 














Highflying Freddie Laker pours the bubbly in celebration of his low-priced Skytrain air fares 


Dogfight over the Atlantic 
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holders that however low the market price 
of a company’s shares may be, somebody 
appreciates a good profit record. Many 
other corporate executives exhibit what 
one merger expert calls the “knee-jerk re- 
action” to fight back—possibly because 
they cherish independence, possibly be- 
cause they fear a takeover will cost them 
their own jobs. Companies threatened 
with mergers have many weapons to fight 
back with, including an appeal to federal 
courts that a takeover would violate an- 
titrust laws and an invocation of laws in 
most industrial states that even ban take- 
overs approved by federal authorities. 


Companies can also change corporate | 





Six airlines are chasing Laker to London 


reddie Laker is no Rickenbacker, 

Lindbergh, Mitchell, Doolittle or 
Armstrong. But the feisty Englishman has 
made aviation history in his own way, by 
forcing transatlantic fares lower than ma- 
jor airlines had said they could ever go. 
| In June, Laker won approval from the 

Carter Administration to offer round-trip 
| flights between New York City and Lon- 
don on his 13-jet Laker Airways for $236 
—almost $100 less than the cheapest non- 
charter fare—starting Sept. 26. Last week 
six major airlines countered with a cut- 
rate transatlantic fare of their own, toss- 
ing in some of the amenities that Laker’s 
no-frills “Skytrain” omits. 

For $256 the six lines (TWA, Pan 
American, British Airways, Air-India, 
| Iran Air and El! Al) will offer free meals 
on flights; Laker would charge passengers 
$3 for a steak dinner. In addition, trav- 
elers may reserve seats on any of the six 
carriers by paying for their tickets three 
weeks in advance of departure; thereafter 
they would be accepted on a stand-by 
basis only. Laker’s plan allows no 
reservations. It runs on a first-come, 


first-served basis, with ticket counters | 





opening six hours before flight time. 

Not to be outdone, Laker struck back 
later in the week by proposing to the Brit- 
ish government some revisions in his own 
plan (Washington’s approval is not re- 
quired). He requested that his baggage 
weight limit be lifted from 33 to 44 lIbs., 
equal to what the larger carriers will of- 
fer. To offset the bigger lines’ advantage 
of landing at convenient Heathrow Air- 
port, Laker wants to touch down at Gat- 
wick, which is served by rail (though it is 
still about 40 minutes from London) and 
more accessible than the far-off Stansted 
field, where he first proposed to land. He 
also wants to sell tickets through travel 
agents instead of only at airports, and, 
most important, to operate more than the 
one flight a day that he is now autho- 
rized to run. 

The six major carriers came up with 
their new fare in Geneva after a three- 
day meeting of the International Air 
Transport Association, the industry group 
that sets fares charged by most scheduled 
overseas carriers. IATA’s Officials were 
pleased that the organization had moved 
swiftly enough to avoid a messy price war 
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charters to give directors veto rights over 
shareholders’ wishes. 

But there is a danger that time-de- 
laying defensive moves can often leave di- 
rectors vulnerable to lawsuits filed by dis- 
gruntled shareholders who wanted to 
accept an offer that seemed fair. Now 
some of the rules that help small com- 
panies to fight off unwanted bids are 
under attack, and many of Wall Street's 
merger experts see the rush toward ac- 
quisitions continuing—especially since 
one of the best ways a vulnerable com- 
pany can protect itself from a takeover is 
for it to use up its own spare cash to buy 
a still smaller firm. a 


among members—and wage it instead 
with Laker 

The worry now, at least from the 
standpoint of the U'S. carriers, is that the 
lower fares will slice into the lines’ prof- 
its at the very time when they need money 
to replace aging air fleets. But Laker’s | 
heart does not bleed for the big boys. 
Through their governments, they have 
thrown one obstacle after another in his 
way. Says Laker: “The big carriers are 
now united in their determination to put 
us out of business. They have slashed their 
own fares, changed their own rules and 
granted themselves all the advantages de- 
nied to us under the terms of our license.” 


| Bees Skytrain terms are likely to be 
greeted favorably on the US. side of 


the Atlantic. New CAB Chairman Al- 


| fred Kahn, reflecting a refreshing will- 


ingness of the board to be less restric- 
tive, says such special kinds of service 
are a “good thing” and foresees further 
rule relaxing to permit more efficient 
use of aircraft. This could result in cheap- 
er rates between many destinations. At 
$236, Laker’s fare already is the lowest 
transatlantic price in years. It is barely a 
fourth of the $830 minimum on the Queen 
Elizabeth 2. Indeed, it is $14 less than 
the $250 fare to fly between New York 
City and Denver. a 
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WHY CONNECTICUT 
IS AGOOD STATE TO GET 
SICK IN. 


A couple of years ago, the rise in Connecticut's hospital 
costs was running along at the national average. 
Today, it’s significantly below the national average. 





No, people in Con- 
necticut didn’t stop getting 
sick. Nor did hospitals start 
giving away services or re- 
ducing the quality of care. 

The big difference is 
that Connecticut instituted 
a commission to contain 
hospital costs. 

The facts show that 
it is working, 

Over $50,000,000 
have been saved since 1973. 

At the same time 
the rate of increase was 
slowing, Connecticut 
patients saw no loss of ser- 


vices or their own freedom in choosing a particular hospital or clinic. 
Maryland and Massachusetts have seen encouraging results 


doing what Connecticut did. 


Perhaps youd like some more detailed information on 
Connecticut’s experience. Just write our Office of Consumer Infor- 
mation, One Tower Square, I Jartford, Conn. 06115. Or dial, toll- 


By keeping hospital costs a little more in line, you know, 


free, 800-243-0191. In Connecticut, call collect, 277-6565. | 


the people in Connecticut have made their 
state a pretty nice place to get well in, too. 


The Travelers Insurat Company. The Travelers Indemmit 


Raising our voice, not just our rates. 


THE TRAVELERS 
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Last Stop on the Mystery Train 


_ An American legend: Elvis Presley 1935-77 


Train I ride. 

Sixteen 

Coaches long 

Train I ride 

Sixteen 

Coaches long 

Well, that long black train 
| Carry my baby and gone 

Mystery Train 


s the legend goes, Elvis Pres- 
ley had only a year’s passing 
familiarity with a recording 

| studio when he cut that record in 
the winter of 1955. He had wan- 
dered into Sun Records with his gui- 
lar, two summers before, plunked 
down $4 to sing a couple of tunes 
to his mother, Gladys, and left car- 
rying a 10-in. acetate for her birth- 
day present. Sun Secretary Marion 
Keisker heard a mean, lowdown 
sweetness in the baritone voice, 
made a tape of the session and 
played it back later for her boss, 
Sam Phillips, He had been looking 
| for a “black sound inside a white 
| boy” to make Sun Records a na- 
tional mark way beyond Memphis 
Phillips listened, thought about 
Presley, took his time making a de- 
cision, There was no rush. Presley, 
then 18, was pulling down $35 a 
week as a truck driver for the 
Crown Electric Co. About the only 
audience who knew him were his 
high school classmates who had 
watched, stunned, as their shy 
schoolmate hot-wired a class am- ee 
ateur show. Finally, Phillips called 
Presley back into the studio, a year 
after he had left with his gift for 


Gladys. That marked the last ime i @. ry y & 





in his life things would go slowly 
for Elvis Presley 

A song that came out of those 
first sessions, That's All Right, 
Mama, became a substantial local 
hit. So did the next four singles. By 
the time the last, Mystery Train, 
was released, Presley had connected with a deadeye promoter 
named Colonel Tom Parker, who landed him a national con- 
tract with RCA Records for the outlandish sum of $35,000. In 
the winter of 1956, not six months after Mystery Train came 
out, Elvis Presley released Heartbreak Hotel and sent Amer- 

| ican popular culture into a collective delirium that came, after 
a while, to be called “the Rock Era.” 

Time passed to a heavy back beat. In a giddy blur, Presley 
went on the Ed Sullivan Show, intimidated the adults of Amer- 
ica and drove their kids into a frenzy. Parents said Elvis was sug- 
gestive, lewd, a greaser. To kids that was just the point. Elvis 
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Elvis Presley performs on tour in 1974 
Sending Pop culture into a collective delirium 


reveled in his performances. He used his music as an open in- 
vitation to release, and kids took him up on it 

He inspired scores of imitators, sold millions of records. He 
got drafted into the Army, got his infamous D.A. and ‘burns 


| clipped, served a tour of duty in Germany, sold millions of rec- 


ords. He went to Hollywood, appeared in 33 movies, sold mil- 
lions of records. He played Vegas, got married, filled amphi- 
theaters, got divorced, lived a gaudy life so high and wide that 
it seemed like a parody of an American success story. And he 
kept selling records, well over 500 
million in all. The music got slick- 
er and often sillier, turned from 
rock toward rhinestone country and 
spangled gospel. Only the pace re- 
mained the same. Elvis Aron Pres- 
ley always lived fast, and last week, 
at the age of 42, that was the way 
he died 

He was found lying on the bath- 
room floor in the afternoon. All at- 
tempts to revive him failed. Pres- 
ley had died of “cardiac arrythmia” 

a severely irregular heartbeat 
—brought about by “undetermined 
causes.” Doctors said there was “no 
evidence of any illegal drug use,” al- 
though a new book co-authored by 
three former Presley bodyguards 
maintains that “E” consumed up- 
pers, downers and a variety of nar- 
cotic cough medicines, all obtained 
by prescription. He also was wres- 
Uing halfheartedly with a fearful 
weight problem and was suffering 
from a variety of other ailments like 
hypertension, eye trouble and a 
twisted colon. 

So the legend goes: nothing kills 
America’s culture heroes as quickly 
and surely as success. Presley burnt 
himself out, as if on schedule. He 
had been thirsty for glory. Born in 


.>* 
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é ; Tupelo, Miss., he was an only child 


whose parents scraped along on odd 
jobs until the family moved to 
Memphis when Elvis was 13. He 
was fanatically and unabashedly 
devoted to his mother. He was bur- 
ied near her after the kind of awful, 
agonized public wake that attended 
the passing of Rudolph Valentino and Judy Garland. Eighty 
thousand fans jammed the street outside his Memphis man- 
sion, Graceland, hoping for a view of the body; 30,000 were ad- 
mitted to the house. Dozens swooned, cried, keened and passed 
out from the heat outside the mansion gates. Two people were 
killed when a drunken driver plowed into the crowd. After the fu- 
neral at Graceland, a cortege of 16 white Cadillacs led a slow pro- 
cession down Elvis Presley Boulevard to the cemetery. There 
the lawn was banked with some 2,200 floral tributes—an im- 
perial crown of golden mums, hortisculptured hound-dogs and 
guitars, sunflowers in wine bottles. Memphis ran out of flowers; 
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reinforcements were sent in from 
California and Colorado 

Rock stars—all Presley step- 
kids in one way or another—paid 
him tribute. “I am very sad,” said 
Rod Stewart. “His death is a great 
loss to rock ‘n’ roll.” Said Brian 
Wilson of the Beach Boys: “His 
music was a great inspiration to 
us. His personality was a great in- 
spiration to us. He was a fine gen- 
tleman.” Meanwhile, radio stations canceled regular program- 
ming and even commercials to play lengthy homage to the fallen 
king. In Boston a fan lent his own Presley collection to fill the 
gaps in one station's library. Outside the Las Vegas Hilton, the 
flag was lowered to half-mast. Instant cottage industries in El- 
vis T shirts blossomed. Stores everywhere sold out of Presley rec- 
ords, as if one spin on the turntable would keep him alive 
forever 

In a sense, of course, it will. Presley was not, as he has so 
often been called, “the father of rock ‘n’ roll,” but he was the 
first to consolidate all its divergent roots into a single, surly, 
hard-driving style. Rock had its origins deep in rhythm and 
blues. which, in a time of strict musical segregation, was 
black music all the way. Presley gave rock and blues a gloss 
of country-and-western and a rock-a-billy beat, but he pre- 
served the undertones of insinuating sexuality, accentuated 
rock’s and blues’ rough edges of danger from the sharp beat to 
the streetwise lyrics. “It was like a giant wedding ceremony,” 
Marion Keisker said later, “like two feuding clans who had been 


The faithful gather for a chance to get inside Graceland 





Three generations of Presley mourners 
An astonishing, agonizing public wake. 
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brought together by marriage.” 

Those early Sun sides, typified 
by the wonderfully spooky. smoky 
Mystery Train, were arguably the 
best music Elvis ever made. The 
more familiar songs. like Heart- 
break Hotel, Hound Dog and Don't 
Be Cruel are great tunes, joyful 
and sassy. They have become cul- 
tural artifacts, but no amount of 
historical respectability can fully 
dim their raucous vitality. They also represent a high point 
Only four or five years after they came out, Presley’s music 
had virtually become a patented mixture of heavy breathing 
and hokum 

After his Army hitch, and under the guidance of Colonel Par- 
ker, Elvis’ new music was confined largely to sanctimonious spir- 
ituals and sound-track ditties off the string of brain-rotting mov- 
ies he turned out, sometimes at the rate of three a year. At first 
the movies—like Jailhouse Rock—tried for a little of the de- 
fiance and vitality Elvis got in his music, but such ambitions 
were quickly forsaken for formula. Elvis beefed about the scripts, 
which he once contemptuously dismissed as “travelogues,” but 
Parker could point to the fact that each of the movies turned a 
profit—often a handsome one—and that the sound track from 
one of these travelogues, Blue Hawaii, was Presley's bestselling 
album ever. The Colonel was constantly nudging Presley away 
from rock, stuffing him into an entertainment package that of- 
fered a little something for everyone. Audiences stayed loyal, 
and Presley earned millions each year. No matter that with the 


Floral farewells banked in front of Memphis mausoleum 








coming of the Beatles a lot of rockers deserted him. Elvis had al- 
ready set their style 

It was style as much as the songs he sang that made Elvis 
Presley such an immediate, and ultimately irreplaceable, phe 
nomenon. Initially, it was all a matter of attitude, the low lids 
the lip that curled up like a whitecap before breaking on the 
beach. the musky voice that seemed to take its honey coating 
from a lot of scruffy worldliness and its distinct throb from 
straight below the waist. His first appearances were small Pop 
cataclysms. The sensuous movements that headline writers 
called “gyrations” and that earned Presley nicknames he did 
not like—Swivel Hips, the Pelvis—had their roots in roistering 
responses of some fundamentalist congregations 

Offstage his deferential manner toward adults, his shy coun- 
try-boy come-on to women, made him seem, whatever heights 
of fame he achieved, strictly and forever down home. He de- 
fined himself, as Critic Greil Marcus points out in an excellent 
Presley essay, “by presenting his authentic multiplicity. I am, 
he announced, a house rocker, a boy steeped in mother-love, a 
true son of the church, a matinee idol who's only kidding, a 
man with too many rough edges for anyone ever to smooth 
away. Something in me yearns for a settling of affairs, he said 
with his pale music and his tired movies; on the other hand, he 
answered with his rock ‘n’ roll and occasional blues, I may 
break away al any time 

He never did. Not really. His later stage shows were full of in- 
tentional self-parody; he took to telling audiences “this lip used 
to curl easier.” Of late he made his entrance at concerts to the 
thundering strains of Thus Spake Zarathustra. He could still 
rock out when he wanted to cut loose with a fine, jagged ver- 
sion of Hound Dog, but he seemed increasingly bored with his 
music and more absorbed in the lavish trappings of his own 
celebrity 

In the first flush of his success, Elvis lived with the crazy 
vigor of a good ole boy who just had the whole world tucked snug- 
ly into the back pocket of his overalls. He surrounded himself 
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with home-town cronies, kept 
them fed and cared for, dispensed 
| lavish gifts. He gave away luxury 
cars—particularly the Cadillacs 
he doted on—like gumdrops. Af- 
ter a while, though, the cronies be- 
came heavies—bodyguards, pro- 
curers—and the gifts bribes to buy loyalty, or silence. He courted 
a girl, Priscilla Beaulieu, he had met during his Army hitch 
He persuaded her father to let her come over from Germany 
to live and, when he got out of the Army, to go to school in Mem- 
phis. She was not yet 15 when they met. They got married 
| when she was 21, and a year later, in 1968, they had a daugh- 
ter. After that, Elvis spent a lot of time away from her until 
they divorced in 1973. Presley became reclusive, paranoid. He 
immured himself among roomfuls of flamboyant furniture in 





guns and police badges and, according to the trio of tattletale 
bodyguards, would travel not only with a brace of handguns 
but such heavy armaments as a Thompson submachine gun 
and an M-16 rifle. 


er rink for afterhours amusement. In recent years, his 

only forays out into the real world were concert tours 
that were carefully insulated. The routine was usually the same: 
private plane to private limo to back entrance of hotel to spe- 
cially cleared elevator to penthouse suite; then, after a while. 
off to the concert, onto the stage, back to the hotel, then to the 
| airport. Reality never intruded, except when the schedule fal- 


E arlier, he had rented a Memphis movie theater and a roll- 





A fond farewell posted on a Memphis roadside sign 


The first Elvis album 


scene of Elvis, stranded on an air- 
port runway, waiting for the gang- 
way of his private plane to roll 
out. He is caught in the glare of 





Reaching for a single last memory, an epitaph. 


Graceland, He took up karate, amassed a vast collection of 





sunlight, and he looks up in the 
sky with startled curiosity, as if 
surveying an alien planet. 

The world he left behind so quickly had still not quite re- 
covered from the changes he brought down on it. In England, 
the punk rockers who are raising such a ruckus, spooking the 
music business and intimidating their elders, turn themselves 
out just like the Elvis of the 'S0s, in tight pants and defensive 
snarls. Their unadorned, assaultive music tries for the same 
fierce simplicity Elvis seemed to achieve so effortlessly. Back 
in Memphis, hysteria prevailed. Guards were posted outside 
the mausoleum to keep fans and fanatics from laying waste to 
the burial grounds. There were to be fresh shipments of Elvis 
records, re-releases of the old movies, TV retrospectives. Pres- 
ley mourners talked about trying to reach his spirit through 
séances 

So the legend goes. And grows. From out of the barrage 
of funeral images, from the fragmented memory of dozens of 
Presley lyrics, one reaches for a single last memory, searches 
for an epitaph. Go way back, to another of those early Sun 
records and there is one that seems particularly appropriate. 
“Well,” Elvis starts off, in a wild, raw drawl, then rushes into 
the verse: 





I heard the news 
There's good rockin’ tonight 





tered. In a 1972 documentary, Elvis on Tour, there is a quick 


Now there is, for everyone. Elvis saw to that 


— Jay Cocks 








Milestones 








LL. Hubert H. Humphrey, 66, indefati- 


| gable Minnesota Senator, former Vice 


President, and 1968 standard-bearer of 
the Democratic Party; with inoperable 
pelvic cancer; in Minneapolis. Doctors 
discovered a malignant tumor on Hum- 
phrey’s pelvic bone during a four-hour op- 
eration to remedy a bowel obstruction. 
The Senator’s cancerous bladder was re- 
moved last October. Although his con- 
dition is described as terminal because it 
is inoperable, doctors refused to say how 
long he might live. They plan to treat the 
tumor with chemotherapy to slow its 
growth, and expect that Humphrey will 
be able to return to the Senate by early 
September. 


DIED. Mark Schorer, 69, respected novel- 
ist, literary critic and biographer whose 
definitive work, Sinclair Lewis: An Amer- 
ican Life, became a bestseller in 1961; of 
a blood infection following bladder sur- 
gery; in Oakland, Calif. 








DIED. Lou Walters, 81, father of TV news- 
woman Barbara Walters and a nightclub 
impresario who founded New York’s 
famed Latin Quarter in 1942; ofa heart at- 
tack; in Miami. Impish and soft-spoken, 
the London-born Walters made and spent 
millions on his lavish supper clubs in Bos- 


ton, New York and Miami. His cavalcade | 


of performers included Frank Sinatra, 
Marlene Dietrich, Milton Berle and Mae 
West. A hit-and-miss Broadway produc- 
er, Walters went bankrupt in 1966 when 
his deals started to sour. In his glory days, 
his celebrity circle surrounded Daughter 
Barbara, who was never awed by stars in 
her later-life role of interviewer 


DIED. Julius Henry (“Groucho”) Marx, 86, 
doyen of American comedy; of pneumo- 


nia; in Los Angeles. A wizard of wise- | 


cracks and a prince of puns, Groucho 
began his nearly seven-decade-long ca- 
reer in vaudeville with his zany brothers 
Harpo, Chico, Gummo and Zeppo. They 





reached the pinnacle of Broadway in the 
mid-1920s and went on to hilarious mov- 
ies, such as Horse Feathers (1932) and A 
Night at the Opera (1935), that still enjoy 
a huge cult following and invariably fea- 
ture Groucho as an appealing rogue ca- 
pable of fast-talking his way out of any 
difficulty. On his radio and TV quiz 
show You Bet Your Life, he was able to de- 
ploy all his famous trademarks: the lop- 
ing gait, arched eyebrows, lecherous leer 
and emotive cigar. He was, above all, the 
master of the rapid-fire wisecrack. Ex- 
amples: While accepting a medal from 
France, he quipped, “Can it be hocked?” 
When asked why he was always accom- 
panied by beautiful women, he retorted, 


“They're very useful at night and fre- | 


quently during the day.” When being 
wooed by a club, he sniped, “I wouldn't 
want to belong to a club that would have 
me for a member.” Observed Steve Al- 
len: “You can start laughing at Groucho 
when you're very young, and never stop.” 
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Space Age Grand Tour 








Shaky start to a long journey 


he U'S. attempted a huge step toward 

a distant planet and the interstellar 
space beyond it last week—but not with- 
out some unexpected difficulty. At Flor- 
ida’s Kennedy Space Center, an 1,800- 
pound spacecraft known as Voyager 2 was 
launched atop a Titan-Centaur rocket and 
aimed at Jupiter, 579 million miles and 
nearly two years away. Voyager 2 was 
hardly aloft, however, before it reported 
a malfunction in the boom that carries a 
key package of TV cameras and scien- 
tific instruments. 

The boom extended after lift-off on 
schedule, but apparently failed to lock. 
That complicated the mission and cast 
an initial pall over an impressive $500 
million program. Voyager 2 is to be fol- 
lowed on Sept. | by Voyager |, a similar 


| spacecraft so numbered because it will 


reach Jupiter four months earlier than 
Voyager 2 on a different trajectory. 
Presuming Voyager 2 overcomes its 
troubles, the twin flight is a unique project. 
The Voyagers go elaborately equipped for 
sightseeing. They carry wide- and nar- 


| row-angle television cameras, cosmic ray 
| detectors, magnetometers, infra-red spec- 


trometers and radiometers, as well as in- 
struments for detecting and recording ul- 
traviolet radiation and radio emissions 
from the planets. They will, it is hoped, 


give man his closest look yet at Jupiter, a | 


planet that contains more matter than all 
the other planets in the solar system put 
together. The pair will also devote a good 
deal of attention to four of Jupiter’s 13 
moons. 

From Jupiter, the Voyagers are to 
head for the ringed planet Saturn, 917 mil- 


Two Voyagers Outward Bound 


JUPITER 
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lion miles from Earth. The mission there 
is a look at the satellite Titan, where sci- 
entists hope to find organic molecules 
similar to those on Earth, Voyager 2 
could be sent on to Uranus, 20 times far- 
ther from the sun than Earth, and pos- 


sessor of a newly discovered system of | 


rings (TIME, April 11); it would not reach 
Uranus until January 1986. Eventually 
the Voyagers would pass beyond the so- 
lar system. 

The Voyagers have some special bag- 
gage: a sound-and-light show designed to 
give anyone (or anything) that might in- 
tercept the ship an idea of what things 
are like back on Earth. Earthly images in- 
clude slides showing human anatomy and 
a diagram of human conception, math- 
ematical formulas, and a shot of Idaho's 
spectacular Snake River. Among the re- 
cordings: street sounds, the cry of a new- 
born baby, the hum of a string quartet, 
the roar of a Saturn rocket lifting off. Also 
included is a greeting written and read 
by President Carter. “This is a present 
from a small, distant world,” his message 
begins. “A token of our sounds, our sci- 
ence, our images, our music, our thoughts 
and our feelings. We are allempting to 
survive our time so we may live into yours. 
We hope some day, having solved the 
problems we face, to join a community of 
galactic civilizations. This record repre- 
sents our hope and our determination.” 
NASA estimates that it would take Voy- | 
ager | at least 40,000 years to approach 
the nearest star system and deliver the 
message—and, presumably, the same 
amount of time for anyone (or anything) 
out there to reply a 
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Spurting lava like a sheaf of Roman candles, Italy’s Mount Etna reawakens 


A Case of Earthly Indigestion 


Two volcanoes are blowing their tops 


Incandescent lava will 
swamps, our reeking cities, our fields, our 
flowering hills; it will destroy the contours 


of that soil we persist in calling “ours 


cover our 


bsurdist Playwright Eugéne lonesco is 

known for his use of logic taken to 
farcical extremes. But even without 20 
20 apocalyptic vision, it is possible to 
imagine the world ending in an enormous 
eruption. Of all the demonstrations of na- 
ture’s awesome power, few are as dramat- 
ic as active volcanoes 

Thera, which erupted in 1500 B.C 
blew the top off the Greek isle of that 
name and destroyed a civilization. Vesu- 
vius, which came to life in A.D. 79, bur- 
ied the town of Pompeii and its tnhab- 
itants under tons of lava and ash in hours 
When Indonesia's Krakatoa exploded in 
1883, it killed 35,000 people and released 
with a single blast the energy equivalent 
of 20,000 Hiroshima bombs 

A fresh season of volcanic activity has 
begun. On Japan's northern island of 
Hokkaido last week, thousands of acres 
around Mount Usu lay under a cover of 
gray ash, and Usu continued to steam and 
rumble ominously. Italy’s Mount Etna has 
erupted for the third time in a month 
sending a stream of lava three kilometers 
(two miles) down the mountainside and 
shooting a pillar of flame and smoke 450 
meters (1.500 ft.) into the air. Both pro- 


vided evidence that, regardless of progress 
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in other man is suill powerless to 
control the fires beneath his feet 

Mount Usu had last erupted in 1945 
Since then, magma, or semimolten rock 
from the mantle surrounding the earth's 
core, had been slowly and quietly rising 
through cracks under the peak of the 
mountain, building up tremendous pres 
sures and triggering repeated earth trem- 
ors that rocked Hokkaido. Finally, on 
Aug. 7, the 725-meter (2.400-ft.) Usu 
awakened with a roar like that of a bomb 


areas 


A huge black cloud soared to a height of 


12,000 meters (39,000 ft.). A dense show- 
er of gray ash and chunks of porous, rock 
like pumice poured out of the cloud 


he damage was devastating. An All 

Nippon Airways jumbo jet flying 
23,000 ft. above the volcano with 317 pas- 
sengers aboard had to turn back to Chi- 
tose Airport, 50 miles away. Two of its 
cockpit windows had been cracked by vol- 
canic shrapnel. Though no casualties were 
reported on the ground, everything with- 
in a two-mile radius of Usu was covered 
with more than a foot of debris, and even 
Asahikawa, a city 100 miles away, was 
dusted with a fine coating of ash. Rice 
maize and potato crops in the area were 
destroyed. Tourist hotels shut down as res 
idents of the island began digging out. Be 
fore Usu rests again, it could throw out 
much more debris. Japanese volcanolo- 
gists report that columns of smoke mixed 





Eruption at Japan's Mount Usu 


Fires beneath our feet 


with steam and smelling heavily of sulfur 
are still rising from four new craters cre- 
ated by the recent explosion. They warn 
that the volcano, which has already 
caused some $80 million in damages 
could erupt again at any moment 

A third potentially dangerous volcano 
Scientists at 
the U.S. Geological Survey’s Hawaiian 
Volcano Observatory had been predicting 
that a 1975 eruption of Mauna Loa, the 
monstrous volcano responsible for form 
ing the 50th state's largest island, was the 
precursor of a major eruption, due some 
time before July 1978. Their warning 
spurred officials in Hilo, the island’s eco- 
nomic and transportation center, to im- 
prove their disaster planning. The 1978 
prediction may prove premature. Accord- 
ing to Gordon Eaton, head of the vol- 
cano observatory, volcanic activity on the 
mountain seems to be subsiding 

Volcanologists have been getting bet- 
ler al predicting when eruptions will 
occur. But as French Volcanologists Mau- 
rice and Katia Krafft caution in their 
book Volcano (Abrams; 1975), science still 
does not know enough about these open- 
ings in the earth to say with certainty that 
any of them, even the oldest, is extinct. & 


seems to be settling down 





As Icarus and Daedalus flew, “the 
ploughman stopped his work to gaze, and 
the shepherd leaned on his staff and 
watched them, astonished at the sight, and 
thinking they were gods who could thus 
cleave the air.’ 

Bulfinch's Mythology 


a umanity has always dreamed of fly 
ing off into the deep blue yonder. Bal 
loons were the oldest airships. in fact and 
fantasy: Oz journeyed over the rainbow 
in a bag of green silk, and Phileas Fogg 
embarked on his 80-day voyage around 
the world dangling from a sphere of hot 
air. Today the sport of ballooning is en- 
joying a buoyant renaissance. Rotund fly- 
ing machines with names like The Art- 
ful Dodger, Dante and Pollution Solution 
hover over golf courses and horse pas- 
tures, lifting the spirit and ornamentung 
the air—bright Christmas balls in the 
summer sky 

With the development in the mid-'60s 
of the modern hot-air balloon, equipped 
with a Ripstop nylon envelope and a light- 
weight propane burner, drifting aloft be- 
came a relatively simple—and safe—di- 
vertissement. In 1963 there were only six 
hot-air balloons in the U.S, A decade lat- 
er the number was 300, and today there 
are nearly 1,000. In this age of Concordes 
and space shuttles, some 3,000 balloon pi- 
lots are licensed by the Federal Aviation 


Competitors fill the horizon at the national hot-air balloon championships in Indianola, lowa 


Living 
Sailing the Skies of Summer 


Ballooning is lifting spirits and gaily ornamenting the air 





Administration, and perhaps twice as 
many friends and relatives serve as non 
licensed crew members 

Some 150 aeronauts took their air- 
ships to Indianola, lowa, this month for 
the twelfth Balloon Federation of Amer- 
ica’s national hot-air balloon champion- 
ships. They competed in events testing 
precision flying, wafling in gaudy splen- 
dor over the rolling farm lands. Former 
B.F.A. President Bruce Comstock. who 
practices three times a week with friends 
in Ann Arbor. Mich., captured his third 
title with his striped balloon. christened 
John Jacob Jingle Heimer Schmidt 

As balloonists ascend into the skies 
the sum also rises. The standard hot-air 
balloon costs about $7,000, but custom- 
built models with designer graphics and 
suede-covered champagne carriers can go 
as high as $30.000. Insurance premiums 
inspection fees and propane costs add an- 
other couple of hundred dollars. To keep 
down expenses. aeronauts often team up 
to buy an airship or they join a balloon 
club. Even so, a would-be pilot may have 
to pay up to $1,500 for lessons before he 
can be licensed by the FAA 

“Balloonists have an unsurpassed 
view of the scenery,” H.L. Mencken once 
observed, “but there is always the pos- 
sibility that it may collide with them.” In 
1976 six people died. and two have been 
killed so far this year. Minor mis- 
haps usually result merely in awkward 
landings—in the midst of neighbors’ cock- 
tail parties, or atop trees. A_balloonist 
once alighted on the grounds of the 
Santa Rita county prison in California 











An apparition from the past floats in silent splendor above a classic pastoral setting in the Midwest 





and was hastily evacuated by officials 
To learn how it feels to sail the skies 
Staff Writer Michiko Kakutani attended 
a balloon rally at the Mullen farm in 
Whitehouse Station, N.J. Her report 


Time: 5 a.m. Sky: a pale chiaroscuro. Air 
currents: gentle (0-10 m.p.h.) and conge- 
nial to fine art of ballooning. There is a 
sense of fervor, an anticipation of adven- 
ture. as the balloonists spread their de- 
flated vehicles on the dewy ground. My 
hosts are Douglas Economy, 16. one of 
the youngest pilots licensed by the FAA, 
his father, and their instructor, Bill Lew- 
is. They aim a battery-powered fan into 
the limp mouth of their balloon, Far Al- 
bert, breathing life into the sagging nylon 
skin. Then Lewis ignites the propane 
burner. With a roar, hot air fills the bil- 
lowing mushroom, which swells with dig- 
nity to its magnificent seven-story height 

Dougie and | climb aboard Far Al- 
bert’s gondola, Dougie fires the burners 
again, and our craft ascends into the New 
Jersey mist. In the distance, other bal- 
loons move like baubles on a mobile, ris- 
ing and dipping in the breeze. There is 
solitude in the air. Except for the oc- 
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Aeronaut team rises gently into action 
The high is for real 








casional fire of the burners, the rest is si- 
lence. The land shrinks to lilliputian di- 
mensions; horses run from this spectacle 
in the sky, and people on their porches, re- 
trieving their Sunday papers, look up and 
wave. There is no sensation of movement 

our balloon is moving with the wind 
in the wind. As one balloonist puts it 
“In a plane you're strapped down look 
ing out; in a balloon it’s like you're stand 
ing on your front porch, watching the 
world go by.” 

Dougie can lift us up with the pro- 
pane burner or let the hot air escape 
through a vent to ease us down, but our 
horizontal movement is entirely depen- 
dent upon the vagaries of Aeolus. “That 
is part of ballooning’s magic,” says Dou- 
gie. “You never know what your desti- 
nauion will be. Your fate is in the winds 

Our chase crew—Dougie’s father and 
Lewis—follows by car, keeping in touch 
by CB radio. We have been aloft in the 
midsummer air for nearly an hour, using 
a tank of propane and traveling eight 
miles, when Dougie spots a convenient 
grassy knoll. He releases the hot air and 
drops us gently to the ground. Now it is 
time for the champagne a 


Performing with suspend- 
ed, comatose bodies is a tough 
assignment for any actress. No 
wonder Genevieve Bujold read 
the script of Coma, based on 
Robin Cook's bestselling chiller, 
and said, “Oh, my God, I don’t 
know about this!” But her doc- 
tor-writer friend Michael Crich- 
ton (The Andromeda Strain) 
author of the screenplay and 
the director, cajoled her into 


accepting the part. Bujold 
plays a surgical resident in a 
large Boston hospital who 


wonders why certain patients 
never regain consciousness af- 


People 


ter routine operations—and 
unravels a diabolical traffic in 
human organs. To inject as 
much realism as possible into 
the film, Director Crichton 
used live actors for the bodies 
He could only keep them dan- 
gling from wires for a few min- 
utes, which was just fine with 
Bujold. Says she: “It kept 
things from getting too eerie.” 


Now that he is out of the 
diplomatic game, Henry Kissin- 
ger likes being on the sidelines 
of a different match. The for- 


mer Secretary of State and his 
son David, 16, a prep-school stu- 
dent in New England, were in 
the record crowd of 77,691 
watching the New York Cos- 
mos rip the Fort Lauderdale 
Strikers, 8-3, last week in East 
Rutherford, N.J. An ardent 
soccer enthusiast since his boy- 
hood in Germany, Kissinger 
later chatted in German with 
Cosmos Stars Franz Becken- 
bauer and Werner Roth as the 
players relaxed in the whirl 
pool. He also shook the hand 
of the mighty Pele and intro- 
duced him to a delighted 








David. Was Kissinger a Cos- 
mos rooter? Said he: “If you 
know anything about the pas- 
sions aroused by soccer, you'd 
know no professional diplomat 
would ever admit what his fa- 
vorite team was. It would take 
more courage than I have.” 


The lady needed the mon- 
ey, and the offer of $825,000 
wasn’t bad. But Janet Auchin- 
closs, Jacqueline Onassis’ moth- 
er, was especially impressed 
with the plans of Edward Su- 
ghrue, an attorney from Whi- 
tinsville, Mass., and eight busi- 
ness partners to turn the family 
estate in Newport, R.L, into a 
Kennedy museum. After all 
the greatest days at Hammer- 
smith Farm were when the 
Honey Fitz tied up at the dock 
or the presidential helicopter 
settled on the lawns. An Irish- 
man who cast his first vote ever 
for J.F.K., Sughrue plans to 
open the house to tourists next 
spring and charge admission 
Visitors will see Hammersmith 
just as it was furnished at the 
time of the 1953 Bouvier-Ken- 
nedy wedding and glimpse the 
desk where a vacationing Pres- 
ident signed several bills into 
law. “It would have been a ter- 
rible shame if they had con- 
creted it and put in a music 
shell or something,” says Su- 
ghrue. Nevertheless, he is plan- 
ning to build seven luxury 
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Well-armed King Constantine of Greece and royal shooting buddy, Hussein of Jordan 


homes on the property—not to 
mention a concrete parking lot 
for the tour buses 


The world’s consummate 
amateur, George Plimpton, has 
called signals for the Detroit 
Lions, played tennis with Pan- 
cho Gonzales, boxed with Archie 


Plimpton’s latest nightmare 


Moore and pitched to Willie 
Mays—all in the name of jour- 
nalistic curiosity and publish- 
able profit. “Ernest Hemingway 
once said that my daydreams 
were the dark side of the moon 
of Walter Mitty,” says Plimp- 
ton, 50. “I agree. It's nightmar- 
ish, these sports. They are 
painful, not joyful.” Plimpton’s 
latest joyless endeavor is race- 
car driving. He is revving up a 
book about the track and plans 
to get the feel of the pit by com- 
peting in the Toyota Pro Celeb- 
rity Match Race in Watkins 
Glen, N.Y., on Oct. 2. Does he 
think he has any talent at the 
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wheel? “You need to have 

enormous concentration to be 

a great driver,” says Plimpton 
I daydream 


Just a few days earlier, Mar- 
garet Trudeau had been spar- 
Kling at a Hollywood party 
with a beau, Bruce Nevins, 
head of the company set up 
to make America fizz with 
French Perrier water. Hus- 
band Pierre seemed the farthest 
thing from her mind. Not so 
Last week she turned up at her 
parents’ home in Vancouver 
and announced that she was 
“very optimistic about a 
reconciliation with Canada’s 
Prime Minister. “It's what we 
have always wanted,” said 
Margaret. “We've been work- 
ing in this direction, and are 
praying it will now work out 
I am very happy, but I'm not 
setting any time limit.” The 
couple, according to Margaret 
planned to meet in Vancouver 
this week and then return to 
the capital. Said she: “We will 
be staying together in Ottawa 
for a while as father and moth- 
er, not husband and wife at the 
moment. We area family.” 


Actor Jean-Paul Belmondo 
swings from a chandelier, es- 
capes from menacing samurai 
and dresses up as a gorilla—all 
in the line of duty. He plays a 
professional stunt man in the 
French film L ‘Animal and per- 
forms all his feats himself. Co- 
Star Raquel Welch, 36. portrays 
his daredevil partner, but re- 
lied on a stand-in stunt woman 
Awed by Belmondo, Welch 
says: “He's the embodiment of 
all the best qualities of the 
French male.” 


Even kings need friends, 
and Jordan's Hussein and 
Greece's deposed monarch. 
Constantine, are the best of bud- 





| dies. When he is not at home 
with his wife. Queen Anne-Ma- 
rie, in their ten-bedroom Lon- 
don abode, Constantine, 37, is 
often in Jordan or off travel- 
ing around the world with Hus- 
sein. The two kings visited 


Florida’s Sea World during a 
trip to the U.S. last May. While 
in Amman, where Hussein, 41, 
is celebrating his 25th year on 
the throne, they enjoyed one of 








Belmondo gives Welch a gorilla hug in L Animal 


(right), zero in on targets 









their favorite royal pastimes 
practicing at Hussein’s private 
shooting range—and laying 
bets on the outcome. So far, 
they are at a draw, but Con- 
stantine is rounding into top 
form. During one match, he 
pumped six rounds into the 
bull’s-eye, which prompted 
Hussein to fire off a shot of his 
own. Asked he: “Are you sure 
your name isn’t Dirty Harry?” 


Reuss youn 








Rebirth for Midwifery 


~ Medicine 





Rising costs and feminism bring back an ancient art 


or most of the human species’ exis- 

tence, the delivery of babies has been 
the exclusive prerogative of women. It was 
only at the turn of this century that U.S 
physicians, most of them then male, de- 
cided to put the delivery business into 
masculine hands 

The move was not sexist. It was sim- 
ply part of the notion that all life's prob- 
lems could best be corrected through tech- 
nology. In difficult births, a midwife was 
clearly no match for a trained obstetri- 
cian, often backed by hospital facilities. 
In the US. at least, a steady shift to doc- 
tor, and then doctor-plus-hospital deliv- 
eries soon threatened to turn midwifery 
into a lost art, and in many states an out- 
lawed one. Old-fashioned “granny” mid- 
wifery is still in decline. But delivery by 
professional nurses and trained lay mid- 
wives is now becoming more popular in 
the U.S., though the practice remains less 
common than in such countries as Swe- 
den, Britain and The Netherlands 

As medical costs skyrocket and more 
American women choose natural child- 
birth, often at home, over the impersonal 
facilities offered by many hospitals, it 
seems likely that the trend will accel- 
erate. A bill, currently pending in Con- 
gress—sponsored by Senator Daniel In- 
ouye of Hawaii—would authorize Med- 
icaid payment of fees to nurse midwives 
Next week the California assembly will 
consider a bill, backed by Governor Jer- 
ry Brown, legalizing the practice of mid- 





Two midwives and husband attending birth at New York City childbearing center 


wifery by adequately trained people 
whether or not they are also registered 
nurses 

Touching as it does matters of love 
and money, health and deep feminist feel- 
ing. the question of midwifery has stirred 
strong argument, with more to come: an 
incredible patchwork of wildly inconsis- 
tent state laws now govern, ignore or tac- 
itly condone various kinds of midwifery 
Setting adequate licensing and training 
standards, therefore, will not be easy 


M uch of the organized medical profes- 
sion, including the American Acad- 
emy of Family Physicians, has opposed 
most midwifery for a variety of reasons. 
Among them: the difficulty in regulating 
midwife procedures, the belief that wom- 
en get better basic care in hospitals and 
the fact that many deliveries may require 
aid that few midwives can provide in the 
home. Examples: anesthesia: delivery by 
cesarean section; forceps delivery; episio- 
tomy, a surgical procedure in which an in- 
cision is made from the vulva through the 
perineum to widen the birth canal 

The advocates of trained midwifery, 
many of them women who have expe- 
rienced childbirth in hospitals, are pas- 
sionately unimpressed by such arguments 
Where prenatal screening is properly 
practiced, they say, most of those births 
likely to need specialized care can be an- 
ticipated—and handled in hospitals. But 
at least 90% of births are uncomplicated, 
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Generally safe, except for cases with sudden complications. 











they assert, and in those cases women of- 
ten find themselves in the hands of an 
overworked hospital staff and subject to 
perhaps unnecessary procedures. Says a 
registered nurse and lay midwife in Cal- 
ifornia: “Just in case the woman tears, 
the hospital does an episiotomy; just in 
case she bleeds, they give her an intra- 
venous solution during labor; just in case 
she may need a cesarean, they don’t feed 
her.” Another frequent complaint con- 
cerns the mother’s position during labor 
In hospitals, the complaint runs, women 
are strapped to delivery tables, though 
some women who have practiced natural 
childbirth find that other positions can 
be as effective and more comfortable. 

Such statistics as exist seem to indi- 
cate that midwife-assisted birth is gen- 
erally safe. During a test period in Santa 
Cruz County, Calif.. 10% of the deliver- 
ies were at home by lay midwives. The in- 
fant mortality rate was lower than for the 
county as a whole (3.2 deaths, v. 15.1 per 
1,000), though such figures may be mis- 
leading because predictably hazardous 
births were handled in hospitals. To sup- 
port their claims, proponents of midwifery 
point to The Netherlands, where midwife- 
ry is widespread and the national infant 
mortality rate in 1975 was only 10.6 per 
1,000, v. 16.1 per 1,000 in the U.S., a coun- 
try admittedly with a much larger and 
less homogeneous population 


H n public at least, those doctors who op- 
pose licensed midwifery do not often 
speak of one reason that may be on their 
minds—money. Obstetrics is one of the 
largest and most lucrative specialties in 
US. medicine. Parents and proponents of 


| midwifery are voluble on the subject of 


money, however. In California, for in- 
stance, the cost of having a baby has risen 
from $16 per hospital day in 1950 to $175 
in 1976, and now stands at about $1,500 
per birth. By contrast, the cost of birth at 
midwife-run institutions like the Los An- 
geles Childbirth Center is as little as $300 
The California department of consumer 
affairs asserts that even if only 10% of 
needy parents were allowed to use Medi- 
Cal money to pay licensed midwives, the 
state would save $10 million a year. State 
officials also report that only 37% of Cal- 
ifornia’s obstetricians will deliver babies 
for the poor because they can only pay 
the $300 allowed under Medi-Cal 

There are always dangers in child- 
birth, and clearly, in the event of an un- 
expected medical crisis, both mother and 
baby are safer with immediate access to 
hospital facilities. Still, if money talks, and 
it usually does, the use of properly trained 
midwives is a service that U.S. medicine 
and U‘S. mothers can hardly afford to do 
without. Says Dr. Donald Creevy, a Cal- 
ifornia obstetrician who favors the new 
bill: “The medical profession can’t go on 
saying, ‘If you don’t accept good care on 
our terms, you don’t get good care” 
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Blue Cross 
Bearing Down 
Watch-dogging medical costs 





Mc costs in the U.S. are so high 
partly because nonprofit insurance 
companies and government programs 
| have been paying most doctor and hos- 
pital bills, with few questions asked. One 
person who wants to do something about 
it is President Carter, who has proposed 
setting cost ceilings on medical services, 
Now the Blue Cross Association, repre- 
senting the largest conglomerate of hos- 
pitalization insurers, has joined the Car- 
ler cost-cutting crusade. 

Last week Walter J. McNerney, pres- 
ident of Blue Cross, announced that its 
69 member-plans had agreed on a new 
| program of cost containment for the ben- 
| efit of their 84 million subscribers. What 
it amounts to is a kind of watch-dogging 
on doctors and hospitals, with the threat 
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of withheld insurance payments, and a 
carrot-and-stick incentive plan 
Starting next January all Blue Cross 
groups will be required to cast a prose- 
| cuting attorney's eye on hospital records 
| to detect abuses and outright fraud. Rec- 
| ords will also be screened to determine 
| such things as whether the medical treat- 
ment given was necessary and whether 
the patient was kept in bed longer than re- 
quired—a common device for upping hos- 
pital bills. The carrot-and-stick part of the 
program involves trying to persuade hos- 








pitals to draw up accurate budgets a year | 


in advance and then to abide by them 
Blue Cross will pay the agreed sum. If a 
hospital's expenditures exceed budget, its 
management will be stuck with the job of 
finding money elsewhere. If it keeps ex- 
penses below budget. the hospital trea- 
sury can pocket the difference 

Since Blue Cross annually pays hos- 
pitals $13 billion for services rendered to 
its members, the threat to withhold pay- 
ments unless the agreed-upon cost stan- 
dards and procedures are met could be 
powerful. But whether the ambitious plan 
will work depends a good deal on wheth- 
er or not the particular insurance com- 
pany, using its Own teams as well as al- 
ready existing medical monitoring 





systems, can actually wrestle the medical 
bureaucracy into line, set cost standards 
and avoid budget padding 

Blue Cross officials point out that 
much of the cost-savings plan has been in 
operation for some time in Michigan, 
which has the nation’s second largest Blue 


Cross plan. As a result, they say, Blue | 


Cross-Blue Shield froze Michigan doctors’ 
fees, and increases in hospital costs were 
held to about 12% a year. a bit below the 
national average of 15% 8 


Ulcer Pains? 
A new drug may help 


or more than half of the 4 million 

Americans who suffer the anguish of 
peptic ulcers, there was encouraging news 
last week: the U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has just approved the gener- 
al prescription use of a new drug, 
cimetidine. It shows greater promise than 
many previously acclaimed anti-ulcer 
drugs because it works by a different 
mechanism. Cimetidine reduces acid pro- 
duction in the stomach wall, allowing the 
ulcers to heal. 

In most cases, what the average victim 
calls his “stomach ulcer” is actually locat- 
ed in the duodenum, the next lower cham- 
ber in the digestive tract. Traditional 
methods of treating ulcers have been of 
limited value: antacids, whether recom- 
mended by the doctor or the TV set, give 





only short-term relief, and some (notably | 


that old stand-by bicarbonate) may cause 
harmful side effects. Bland diets—baby 
food and milk and cream—are unbal- 
anced and unsatisfying. Antispasmodic 
drugs are of dubious value and have seri- 
ous side effects. Surgery to cut out part of 
the stomach or sever the nerves that gov- 
ern its secretion of acid is painful and ex- 
pensive. Often it does not work either. 

Cimetidine owes its origin to the dis- 
covery that there are two types of recep- 
tor sites for histamine. The familiar site, 
associated with hay fever and other aller- 
gies, is in the nasal passages and nearby 
tissues. These conditions can be treated 
with a variety of widely prescribed anti- 
histamines. But the drugs have no effect 
on the histamine receptors in the cells that 
secrete acid into the stomach 

Dr. James Whyte Black of London's 
University College, a pharmacologist as 
well as physician, worked with chemists 
at Smith Kline & French Laboratories 
to find what are awkwardly called H,- 
receptor blockers. After testing over 700 
compounds, they finally hit upon cim- 
etidine. At present, their discovery has 
been approved for up to only eight-weeks’ 
use by duodenal-ulcer patients and by 
victims of a few other diseases causing 
excessive acid secretion, like gastrinoma 
(tumors of the pancreas). Under the brand 
name Tagamet, the new drug should be 
available (on prescription only) by La- 
bor Day. Cost of a four- to six-weeks’ sup- 
ply for the average course of therapy: 














$35 to $55 s 
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forget your 
mail. A month 
before you move, pick up a free 
Change of Address Kit from 
your Post Office or letter carrier. 
Mail the cards to your bank, 
charge accounts. Everyone. 





USE THE FREE 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS KIT 
A MONTH BEFORE 
YOU MOVE. 


U.S. Postal Service 
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Holding the Manhattan carpetbaggers at bay 








LL Angeles magazine has a weight | 
problem. The glossy monthly’s 296- | 
page August issue is so loaded with ads 
| that readers have a hard time dogging a 
feature story through the thickets of plug 
“We're beginning to turn some advertisers 
down.” admits Seth Baker. president of 
CHC Corp., the magazine’s parent com- 
pany. “We're going to have to be more 
| selective.” 

This is not exactly the predicament 
that L.A.'s5 managers envisioned a scant 
16 months ago. Then they were hunkered 
down for Clay-day: the invasion of their 
territory by Clay Felker and his new New 
West magazine, supported by a $4 mil- 
lion start-up budget. As a California clone 
of Felker’s sassy, brassy New York mag- 
azine, New West, it seemed, had only to 
come and be seen to conquer. “In fact,” 
says L.A.'s Baker, “New West is the best | 
thing that ever happened to us.” 

The 17-year-old L.A.'s response to the 
“carpetbaggers,” as some Californians 
dubbed Felker’s forces, was lo spruce up 
its graphics, sharpen its point of view and 
attract a bunch of bright new byliners. 
The defenders were helped by all the 
hoopla Felker fomented: in effect, it sold 
Southern Californians on the notion that 
they deserved a first-rate magazine. Since 
February 1976, L.A.’s circulation has 
soared from 90,000 to 128,566. Ad pages 
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Los Angeles’ Seth Baker 
Service with added spice 








are up 50% (to 184 pages in August) over 
the same period. L.A. ranks No. 3 (after 
Yachting and Trailer Life) in ad pages 
for all U.S. monthlies, and is No. | among 
city magazines. 

To be sure, the biweekly New West 
has racked up an impressive 315,038 cir- 
culation and an average of 52 ad pages 
per issue since its inception. Yet the new 
magazine so far lacks the style and focus 
of its competitor, and seems to have lev- 
eled out in readership and advertising 
gains. New West's subscription-renewal 


| rate is running at a disappointing 40%, v 


L.A.’s robust 76%; the latter also has a 
healthy newsstand circulation at $1.50, 
50% more than New West'sat $1. Asa fur- 
ther measure of L.A.'s success, the mag- 
azine and two smaller CHC publications 
will be bought next week by ABC for $10.5 
million. Four years ago, Felker could have 
taken L.A. for $500,000 


nstead, Felker started up New West. His 

formula was simple enough: the service 
chic that had worked so brilliantly in New 
York should also succeed in California. 
The magazine dove into muckraking po- 
litical coverage although Baker believes 
that Californians are less intrigued by pol- 
itics than are New Yorkers. 

New West's extravagant start-up costs 
were partly responsible for Felker’s fall 
and the New York Magazine Co.'s take- 
over by Australian Publisher Rupert Mur- 
doch (TIME cover, Jan. 17). The maga- 
zine was turned over to a dizzying 
succession of new editors and writers 
struggling on their own. Murdoch has not 


| ordered any major changes for New West, 


possibly because he is absorbed with his 
more important acquisition, the New 
York Post. As a result, Managing Editor 
Frank Lalli, a holdover from the Felker 
regime, has been given greater autonomy 

However, though lively and often 
imaginative, New West seems to be haunt- 
ed by a Felkerian phantom: its editors on 
occasion run the kind of features they feel 
would have been whipped up by Felker 
The results can be disastrous. A notable 
example was a cover story in July based 
on the premise that since Governor Jerry 
Brown was 39 and unmarried (though a 
frequent companion of Linda Ronstadt’s). 
he would be a likely target for antihomo- 
sexual smears in next year’s gubernatorial 
race. Even Felker was moved to protest 
from the sidelines. Said he: “It was not the 
kind of story I would have run. It’s got 
nothing to do with Brown’s ability as Gov- 
ernor.” Says Kevin Starr, a fourth-gener- 


ation Californian who was formerly New 


West's Northern California bureau chief: 
“The mentality there seems to be ‘The 
Ten Best Places to Get Paté When You're 








New West's managing editor Lalli 





Hy yperchic ona beachhead. 


Marching with Cesar Chavez. It's a 
strange combination of hyperchic and dif- 
fusedly leftist outrage at the corruption of 
America.” 


While New West has been floundering | 


for a beachhead— it has sharply increased 
its proportion of service-oriented features 
—L.A. has steadily tightened its hold on 
the turf. Under Editor Geoff Miller it 
has spiced how-where-what consumerism 
with monthly contributions by such lu- 
minaries as Joyce Haber (The Users), who 


| can be a sharp social observer as well as 


the town’s top gossipist, and acerbic 
Movie Critic John Barbour—along with 
some of the shrewdest assessments of food, 
wine and film of any city magazine. 

L.A. also serves up some tough top- 
ical reportage. A recent article on the 
Los Angeles Herald-Examiner’s unsavory 
condition was followed by Publisher 
George Hearst Jr.’s resignation. A crit- 
ical study of auto-insurance inequities 
contributed to a city investigation of rate 
structures; a look at some of the top Cal- 
ifornians in Washington saddled doze- 
prone Senator S.I. Hayakawa with the 
possibly durable tag “the Sominex Kid.” 

Miller has also boosted newsstand 
sales by featuring a show-biz celebrity on 
the cover each month. The August cover. 
offering a guide to 500 Southern Califor- 
nia restaurants, pictures Rex Harrison 
awaiting dinner with a salivating smile 
—and an uncorked bottle of Chateau La- 
tour ‘69. That, in the kingdom of Gallo, 
is class. s 
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FISHER INTRODUCES 
PERFORMANCE-ENGINEERED 
HIGH FIDELITY 


For over 40 years, Fisher has been 
designing, engineering, and manufac- 
turing superb performing high fidelity 
equipment. In fact, we invented high 
fidelity way back in 1937 

Fisher is a performance oriented 
company. And for some time, our 
engineers have been concerned about 
a possible loss of high fidelity perform- 
ance in a mixed audio component 
system a system that uses a receiv 
er from one manufacturer, speakers 
from another, and a tumtable or tape 
deck from yet another. 

Now we're manufacturing the all 
Fisher performance-engineered high 
fidelity systems — designed to give 
you the superior sound you've been 
looking for. The receiver, the turntable, 
and the speaker systems are all en- 
gineered for optimum sound quality 
in a Fisher matched performance 
system 

The result is superb sound that many 
listeners feel is superior to anything 
they’ ve ever heard before 

Take our system ACS1403, for 
example. It begins with our 50 watt* 
per channel RS1052 receiver with 
1.9 microvolt sensitivity and 0.2% 
total harmonic distortion. Lots of 
power to give you sound that you can 
feel. 

Then we add our MT6210 turntable 
with automatic arm return. Included is 
an Audio Technica magnetic cartridge 
that is performance matched to the 
receiver's phono input level and im- 
pedance 

The system is completed with a pair 
of famous Fisher acoustically-matched 
XP330 speakers, designed for flat fre- 
quency response and with power 
handling capability for the full output 
of this system's high powered 
50 watt per channel receiver 
Each speaker has a 12’ woofer, 
a 5” midrange driver, and a 3” 
tweeter with a crossover 
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network . . . in an elegant 2342"H x 
15”°W x 10%”D walnut-grain, vinyl 
cabinet. 

This Fisher system will lighten up 
your home with exciting stereo sound 
And best of all, Fisher's totally inte 
grated* manufacturing operation 
brings you this superb system for about 
$550.++ Other outstanding Fisher 
matched systems available from 
$300** to $2000. ++ 

Fisher performance-engineered, 
matched component systems, as well 
as individual Fisher components 
(receivers, turntables, tape decks, and 





speakers) can be seen and heard now 
at selected fine audio stores and the 
audio section of department stores 


*50 watts per channel minimum RMS, at 8ohms 


from 20 to 20,000 Hz, with no more than 
» total harmonic distortion 









ed by individual dealer 


4 FISHER 
The first name in high fidelity. 
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Books 





Trying to Say Wh 


at Happened 





DAY BY DAY by Robert Lowell; Farrar, 


n first reading, this new chapter in 

what Poet Robert Lowell has called 
“my verse autobiography” seems anticli- 
mactic, a retelling of what took place after 
the curtain dropped. For Lizzie and Har- 
riet and The Dolphin, both published in 
1973, took Lowell through the termina- 
tion of his second marriage and the be- 
ginning of his third. The poetry in those 
two paired volumes was only infrequently 
up to Lowell's best, but the sustained dra- 
ma of the situation—and the poet's vivid 
evocations of both anguish and exhilara- 


American Poet Robert Lowell strikes a stern pose while in England 


Straus & Giroux; 138 pages; $8.95 


In such edgy, close-cropped passages. 
Lowell denies himself most of the strong- 
est weapons in his arsenal: the lushness 
of language and images that once re-cre- 
ated New England cemeteries and sea- 
coasts, an ear unmatched among his con- 
temporaries for the off-rhythms that can 
be made to rattle in the sonorities of a 
line of blank verse. 

This stripping down of both matter 
and manner may confuse or offend some 
of Lowell’s admirers. But beyond the spe- 
cific subjects of individual poems, the pro- 





TOM VICTOR 








Stripping down both matter and manner, an 


tion—provided enough momentum [to 
carry even weak poems along 

Day by Day, as its ttle forthrightly 
suggests, deals not with major traumas but 
with quotidian coping—with domestic 
routines and alarms, intrusive memories, 
new marital discord. children, weather, 
newspapers. 

Lowell has tuned his verse to the fits 
and starts that form his subject. Gone are 
the unrhymed sonnets that filled his last 
three books. Lines are now cut short, fre- 
quently reaching only five or six sylla- 
bles. Whole poems appear to have been 
cut in half, from top to bottom, with only 
the left side remaining: 


In noonday light, 

the cars are tin, stereotype and 
bright, 

a farce 

of their former selves at night— 

invistble as exhaust, 

personal as animals. 


d announcing a new regimen 


cess of reduction is what Day by Day is 
about. This is a departure for Lowell, and 
the reasoning behind it is autobiograph- 
ical. In his confessional poems, Lowell has 
always been acutely conscious of his years: 
they defined him historically, located pre- 
cisely the jumping-off place for his mem- 
ories and served as a shorthand index for 
the variety of personal experience he was 
likely to undergo. 

The new poems take Lowell from age 


erwise, a new regimen: 


Now that Lam three parts iced- 
over, 

1 see the rose glow in my 
heater. 

In moments of warmth, I see 

the beauty who made summer 

Long Island tropical. 

From the nineties to Nixon 

the same girl, the same 
bust. 





56 to 60 and announce, explicitly or oth- | 





The time for a profligate assimilation 
of the world is past or passing. It is now 
time to begin refining the experiences that 
life has provided. Had he chosen another 
line of work, Lowell implies, he might be 
faced with an involuntary retreat 


What was is. . . since 1930, 

the boys in my old gang 

are senior partners. They start up 
bald like baby birds 

to embrace retirement 


For the poet, retirement can only be self- 
induced. Lowell chooses a different road 
“Why not say what happened?” 
Considered at any length, of course, 
this task becomes impossible. What hap- 
pened recedes into the vapors of person- 
al impressions, and those fade further into 
memory and self-deception. Hence Low- 


| ell’s formidable intellectual powers are 


here expressed tentatively, as if truth were 
a scurrying creature to be captured only 
briefly in a flash of light. Some of his terse 
epigrams both work and sing: “Ants are 
amazing but not exemplary; their bee- 
hive hurry excludes romance.” Others 
simply limp by as paradox: “A false calm 
is the best calm,” “If you keep cutting 
your losses,/ you have no loss to cut ¥ 

The slackness of such thoughts is 
largely ameliorated by the pleasure of 
watching Lowell's mind arrive at and then 
pass by them. Searching for conclusions, 
he offers few and insists on none. His def- 
erence to both the subject and the reader 
creates a mellowness that was largely 
lacking in earlier books. He is even hu- 
morous on occasion. In an affectionate 
poem addressed to the late John Berry- 
man, Lowell admits: “I used to want to 
live/ to avoid your elegy.” He turns out a 
witty quatrain worthy of the late Auden: 


If Lhad a dream of hell 

it would be packing up a house 
with demons eternally asking 
thought-provoking questions 


The dominant tone of the book, 
though, is elegiac. The voice is that ofa 
poet who is coming to view himself as sur- 
vivor rather than inheritor: “Being old in 
good times is worse/ than being young in 
the worst.” He notes in passing the death 
of elders; “This year killed/ Pound, Wil- 
son, Auden promise has lost its 
bloom.” In Ulysses and Circe, Lowell 
achieves a Tennysonian melancholy in 
depicting the aging Greek hero 


Young. 

he made strategic choices, 

in middle age he accepts 

his unlikely life to come; 

he will die like others as the gods 
will, 

drowning his last crew 

in uncharted ocean, 

seeking the unpeopled world 
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beyond the sun, 
lost in the uproarious rudeness of 
a great wind. 


The expansive music of these last two 
lines is atypical of the basic asceticism of 
Day by Day. Some of the pieces collected 
| here are so slight that they would attract 
| litle notice if Lowell had not written 
them. But he did, and his unique genius 
and lasting accomplishments have earned 
him a lien on public attention. These po- 
ems—spare, often jarring to the ear, some- 
times even prosaic—insist on a hearing 
They are minor chords performed by a 
major artist. Paul Gray 


Bus Stops 
SICILIAN CAROUSEL 

by Lawrence Durrell 
Viking; 223 pages; $10.95 


| 
| 
| 


mal od Lawrence Durrell once 
wrote, “can be one of the most re- 
warding forms of introspection.” It is an 
elegant thought. Aside from fiction, tray- 
el is also Durrell’s chief literary racket, 
and he is wonderful at it. His travel books 
arrive like long letters from a civilized and 
very funny friend—the prose as luminous 
as the Mediterranean air he loves. One 
evening in Sicily, he could look from his | Travel Writer Lawrence Durrell 
hotel balcony and “see the distant moth- | Sudden transportations 
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FINISH MY 


Enjoy smoking longer without smoking more. 
Rich, full-flavored Saratoga 120’'s give you 

extra smoking time and extra smoking pleasure. 

And they cost no more than 100%. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking !s Dangerous to Your Health. | 16 mg<‘tar;’ 1.0 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec: 76 











soft dazzle of the temples” at Agrigento. 
In a little Sicilian town called Chaos, the 
birthplace of Pirandello, Durrell watched 
sunlight “worthy of a nervous breakdown 
by Turner.”’ When a local doctor was sum- 
moned to treat a tourist in Durrell’s party, 
“he had a singular sort of expression, a 
sort of holy expression which one sud- 


denly realised came from the fact that he | 


was scared stiff in case someone asked 
him a question in a foreign language 
He looked in fact as if he had just emerged 


| after partaking of the Eucharist with 


Frank Sinatra.” 

Durrell’s sense of place turned Alex- 
andria into a popular municipality of lit- 
erature, although his hothouse prose left 
the effect of unwholesome orchids raised 
in a mulch of shredded Oxford English 
Dictionaries. As a travel writer it would 
be difficult for Durrell to equal Bitter Lem- 
ons, his 1957 portrait of Cyprus. But then, 
Durrell lived for three years on Cyprus 
—owned a small old house, taught school 
eventually worked for the British govern- 
ment as the island drifted into insurrec- 
tion. Durrell went to Sicily as a tourist 
aboard the “Sicilian Carousel,” a bus tour 
clockwise around the island 

Although he is a connoisseur of Med- 
iterranean islands, Durrell sometimes 
seems to be laboring as hard as his red 
tour bus grinding up the mountain switch- 
backs. The reader must listen to Rober- 
to. a wise and tactful Sicilian guide, dis- 
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There are 108 ways 
the English keep dry 
with Gordon's. 


EVERY DRINK ON THIS PAGE 
CAME OUT OF A BOTTLE OF GORDON’S GIN. 


Gordon's Gin not only makes a better martini 
(most popular martini in the world), it makes a better , 
everything. Here are recipes for some of the 108 
delicious drinks you can make 


Lady Shake: 2 ozs. Gordon's Gin, 1 oz 
Cointreau, 2 oz. lemon juice. Shake well over 
ice cubes. Strain and serve in cocktail glass 


Gin Bloody Mary: 12 ozs. Gordon's Gin, 3 ozs 
tomato juice, juice of Vs lime wedge. Stir well 
over ice. 


Gin & Tonic: 1% ozs. Gordon's Gin into 
highball glass over ice. Squeeze in wedge of 
lime. Fill glass with tonic 





TE 


Hawaii: 12 ozs. Gordon's Gin and 3 ozs. 
pineapple juice over ice cubes in highball 
glass. Add cherry 


Gin Screwdriver: 142 ozs. Gordon's Gin and 3 
ozs. orange juice. Stir in highball glass over » 
ice cubes 


(Orey 


Dry Martini: 4 or more parts Gordon's Gin, 1 
Tom Collins: 1 ozs. Gordon's Gin, juice of V2 y i! - 


= , 
part dry vermouth. Stir well in pitcher over ice 
4] femon. Pour over ice in highball glass. Add Ye Strain into chilled cocktail glass or over rocks. 
sprinkle of powdered sugar. Fill with soda. Stir Option: Add lemon peel twist, olive, pear! 
Decorate with orange slice and cherry onion 
Salty Dog: 1/2 ozs. Gordon's Gin over ice 2 Gin Daiquiri: 2 ozs. Gordon's Gin, ¥2 oz. lime 


isan 
il 


cubes in old-fashioned glass. Fill with 3 ozs 


juice, ¥2 teaspoon sugar. Shake well with ice 
grapefruit juice. Add dash of salt 


cubes. Strain and serve in cocktail glass or on 


rocks. 
Rickey: 12 ozs. Gordon's Gin, juice from ‘2 


lime with rind into highball glass with ice cubes 
Fill with soda water. Stir 


Gin Sour: 12 ozs. Gordon's Gin, juice of a half 
lemon, ¥2 teaspoon sugar. Shake with cracked 
u ice. Strain into chilled sour glass. Add splash 
Daisy: 12 ozs. Gordon's Gin, teaspoon of 4\. of soda. Garnish with orange slice and cherry 
grenadine, juice of 2 lemon, 2 teaspoon 
powdered sugar. Stir contents over ice cubes in ¥ 
highball glass. Add soda water to fill 


” Gimlet: 2 ozs. Gordon's Gin, 1 oz. sweetened 
lime juice. Stir well over ice. Strain into 
cocktail glass. 

Ginade: 1 ¥2 ozs. Gordon's Gin over ice cubes 

in highball glass. Fill wiih lemonade. Stir 

Add lemon slice 


7 
YS) Between the Sheets: 1 oz. each Gordon's Gin, 
brandy, Cointreau. Shake well with ice cubes. 


Strain into cocktail glass 
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Gordon's and Squirt: 12 ozs. Gordon's Gin 
over ice in highball glass. Fill with Squirt™ 
grapefruit soft drink. 


od 


FREE BOOKLET offers 108 recipes. Write 


Gordon's Gin, P.O. B 








sweet vermg 
highball glass. Fill with gi 
lemon peel twist 


Pink Gin: Sprinkle several dro) 


bitters around the glass, remo’ 
ice cubes and 2 ozs. Gordon's 


Gin & Cola: 1% ozs. Gordon's 
glass over ice cubes. Fill with 
of lime 


Highball: 12 ozs. Gordon 
glass filled with ice. Twist | 
lemon peel. Pour on gings 


TV Special: 1} eac 
orange juice over ice cu 
Fill glass with ginger ale 


2 ozs 





GORDON'S GIN. LARGEST SELLER IN ENGLAND, AMERICA, THE WORLD. 
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Balcony scene in Taormina, Sicily 


Poetic effusion and a lovely disrespect 
coursing on the first-aid kit aboard the | 
bus; there is a pause while the French la- 
dies buy postcards 

But Durrell is an endlessly inventive 
entertainer to bring along on a trip 
Among his companions: Deeds, a former | 
Indian army officer and Desert Rat, who | 
speaks a jargon of 1940 Cairo; and the An- | 
glican bishop, who has developed Doubts 
—‘an evident Pauline-type neurosis 
which is almost endemic in the Church 
of England, and usually comes from read- 
ing Lady Chatterley’s Lover in paper- 
back.” There is also the insufferable Bed- 
does, a cashiered prep school teacher 
obscurely on the lam, who mutters cracks 
about Alcibiades being a queer. A French 
couple reminds Durrell of “very cheap 
microscopes.” 

With apologies (not completely con- 
vincing) for taking in so much so fast, Dur- 
rell inspects Sicily—its history, people, 
temples, flowers. He pauses for a charm- 
ing lecture on Empedocles (Durrell is an 
intellectual name-dropper). He loves sud- 
den transportations over centuries. One 
afternoon the bus comes upon a serenely 
classical car crash: “The occupant of the 
sports car was a handsome blond youth. 
and he was lying back in his seat as if re- 
plete with content. with sunlight, with 
wine. The expression on his face was one 
of benign calm, of beatitude . . . But the lit- 
tle man whose stethoscope was planted in- 
side his blue shirt over the heart was 
making the traditional grimace of doc- 
tors the world over.’ 

Durrell loves the poetic effusion, what 
he calls “romancing’’—but in an amiable 
way, like a man on his third drink who 
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Meet Jul M. Fischer, Sr. 
TIME Magazine 
Distinguished Wholesaler Award Winner 


At the 1977 San Francisco Convention of the Wine and Spirits Wholesalers of 
America, Inc.. TIME saluted seven distinguished wine and spirits wholesalers 
from around the country 

One of these businessmen is Jul M. Fischer, Sr. from Illinois. He was honored for 
his outstanding business performance as a wholesaler and as a valued citizen 
through service to his community 


TIME is proud to give these outstanding businessmen the recognition they've 
earned and to pay tribute to Jul M. Fischer. Sr. award winner from this area 





This important award was made in cooperation with the Wine and Spirits Whole 
salers of America, Inc. and the Council of Young Executives 








Jul M. Fischer, Sr 
President 

Jul Fischer Distributor, Inc 
Belleville, Illinois 
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{Ss Superior teachers willing 
eee to become involved ona 


person to person basis. 


One of the most distinguished 
names in the small company of 
America’s great private college 
prep schools for more than 
100 years. 

Academic excellence within 
a framework of healthy attitudes 
and worthwhile values. 

Accelerated programs, award- 
winning science facilities, a 
beautiful campus and athletic 
facilities that include the Mid- 
west’s tennis center. 

Learning that happens in the 
ideal environment of WAYLAND. 
Coed, Grades 8-12. 
Non-discriminatory. 


Write: D. Lynn Redmond, WAYLAND, Box 43 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 53916 Phone: 414-885-3373 








It doesn't matter whether you're a man or a woman...an undergrad 
or a grad student...at a big university or a small college...a resident 
on campus or a commuter —you could earn BIG MONEY as one 
of our Campus Reps. Maybe even enough to pay most of your 
tuition and expenses! 


All you have to do is distribute our order cards, offering TIME, 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, FORTUNE, and MONEY at special 


campus rates. 


You earn generous commissions and set your own hours. You 
invest no money. And we handle the billing and virtually all the 
paperwork. We even supply a kit that tells you how to make every 
working hour pay off! 


Get full details now. Write: Campus Rep Program. Time Inc 
College Bureau, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York 10020. Please include your name, address, and 
telephone number. 
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INSIDE: The Magic World of Credit 


suddenly falls in love with a phrase. Some- 
times he treats the past with a lovely dis- 
respect. At the catacombs in Syracuse, 
“there was an unhealthy-looking monk on 
duty at the picture-postcard stall. He 
looked as if he had just been disinterred 
himself.” As for the catacombs, “a coal- 
mine would have offered the same spec- 
tacle, really.” 

For all his art, Durrell cheats a bit in 
Sicilian Carousel. He asks at one point 
“What was Sicily? What was a Sicilian?” 
He never comes close to an answer, ex- 
cept for certain gestures, shades of light, 
knowledgeable asides. Never mind. The 
questions will keep, and they were prob- 
ably toosolemn anyway Lance Morrow 


Stilled Life 





| THE SECOND DEADLY SIN 


by Lawrence Sanders 
Putnam; 412 pages; $9.95 


 bsgernargpys for those who don’t sin 
or don’t keep count, is the second 
deadly sin. Pride is the first, and lust is 
No. 3, though not necessarily in order of 
popularity. In Lawrence Sanders’ new 
novel, these and most of the other num- 
bered transgressions come into play as 
someone murders Painter Victor Mait- 
land at his studio in Lower Manhattan 

Who stabbed Maitland? Apparently 
someone who knew him, because there 
was no sign of forced entry. To know 
Maitland was to loathe him; he was a foul- 
mouthed brawler, a womanizer, a raging 
egomaniac. But he was also a genius of 
the first order, the finest painter of fe- 
male nudes since Matisse and Bonnard 
In recent years his paintings have sold 
for up to $100,000, and presumably prices 
will rise after his death. Who covets the 
paintings, or the money? 

The author gives the puzzle to retired 
Chief of Detectives Edward X. (“Iron 
Balls”) Delaney, who spied out the sin- 
ner in Sanders’ The First Deadly Sin. De- 
laney’s feet are flat, but his intellect is 
fully arched; there is no doubt he will 
track down the killer. That certainty is 
the only real shortcoming of this amiable 
book, in which Delaney’s adoring young 
wife leaves love notes for her husband in 
the refrigerator. What might have been a 
tense and chancy struggle between cop 
and criminal is, instead, merely an inter- 
esting log of police procedure as Delaney 
ambles ineluctably after the wrongdoer 

The author's paragraphs march slow- 
ly, but they march well. The suspects in- 
clude mischievous caricatures from the 
New York art world—a guileful art deal- 
er, a slithery lawyer, a glittering female 
collector of celebrities, a vacant former 
model who is Maitland’s widow, and so 
on. All of these art lovers are very cov- 
etous indeed. The most appealing, though 
not necessarily the most villainous, is a 
brilliantly facile painter named Jake 


Dukker, who has profitably latched on to | | 
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Mystery Writer Lawrence Sanders 





Fully arched intellect 


every new art fad in the past 20 years 
Says someone of Dukker: “If the Hudson 
River School ever comes back into style, 
Jake will be sitting out there on the Pal- 
isades, painting the river and trees and 
clouds and Indians in canoes.” 
Jake Dukker is easy to detect as a lik 
able fraud. But a likely candidate for the 
| murder is more difficult to find. The vote 
here was for Delaney’s cute wife, but it 
was wrong 
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Rather (7) 

It Didn't Start with Watergate, 
Lasky (5) 

The Managerial Woman, 
Henning & Jardim (9) 

9. The Path Between the Seas, 
McCullough (10) 

Five Seasons, Angell (8) 
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MOVING? 
DON’T 
FORGET 
YOUR MAIL. 


A month before you move, 
pick up a free Change of 
Address Kit from your Post 










your bank, charge 
accounts. Everyone. 


skitwillhelp _ 
—— ] 


REMEMBER. 

USE THE FREE 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS KIT 
A MONTH BEFORE 
YOU MOVE. 


U.S. Postal Service 











Religion 








Script Trouble at Oberammergau 





Weeding out the anti-Semitism 


Villagers portraying Crucifixion during tryout of revised text 








ine years out of ten, the peasants who 

live in the mountain-ringed Bavar- 
ian village of Oberammergau (pop. 4,800) 
devote themselves mainly to such tasks as 
herding cows, carving wooden figurines 
and drinking beer. Every tenth year, how- 
ever, Oberammergau is transfigured into 
the site of the world-renowned Passion 
Play put on by a cast and crew of 1,400 vil- 
lagers. So it has been ever since the 17th 
century, when the pageant was started af- 
ter an epidemic of bubonic plague. During 
the last run in 1970, the 93 performances 
of the daylong Roman Catholic folk dra- 
ma drew 530,000 visitors and blessed the 
village with a net profit of $7.8 million. 

The only trouble with this happy tra- 
dition is that the pageant is tainted with 
anti-Semitism. The florid script that has 
been in use since 1860 reflects the peas- 
ant theater of that time, when plots were 
full of blood and thunder, and villains 
were wildly villainous. Thus it not only 
blames the Jews for Jesus’ death but turns 
them into a snarling mob. Even after 
World War II, the church approved the 
continuation of the pageants, but since the 
Second Vatican Council’s condemnation 
of anti-Semitism, the caricatures at Ober- 
ammergau have become something of an 
official embarrassment. 

Leading the local campaign to reform 
the Passion Play is Hans Schwaighofer, 
| 57, who played Judas in 1960 and heads 
the local wood-carving school. He has 
long advocated an abridged version of an 
older text, first performed in 1750, by Fa- 
ther Ferdinand Résner, a Benedictine 
poet. Archconservatives on the village 
council, which oversees the play, rejected 








With a $7.8 million profit at stake, some think change is risky. 





that plan at the time of the 1970 pag- 
eant. To meet growing international pro- 
tests, however, the council toned down 
some of the most offensive lines. No long- 
er did the High Priest Caiaphas say of 
Jesus, “It would delight mine eyes to see 
his body torn by wild beasts.” 
Schwaighofer persevered, backed by 
liberal Catholics in the Bavarian culture 
ministry. Finally Bavaria’s government 


and the village council voted $387,000 for | 


trial performances of the Résner text as 
modified by Schwaighofer and Munich 
Historian Alois Fink. That revised ver- 
sion was performed in a four-day tryout 
that ended last week 


he new version absolves the Sanhed- 

rin and the Jewish crowds of their tra- 
ditional role as villains and assigns it to 
the loutish Roman soldiers. The main in- 
stigator of the Crucifixion, however, turns 
out to be Lucifer. The Evil One mingles 
with the Jewish street crowds and accom- 
panies Judas on his mission of betrayal. 
In one of the few lines with a parallel in 
both versions, Judas now says, “Oh what 
cursed gold I received, turning me into a 


traitor.” The 19th century text goes, “Oh | 


cursed money I received from you, the 
Jewish rot, the scum.” Schwaighofer has 
also added other new elements: a loud- 
speaker system and stage lights for night- 
time performances. 

Younger villagers generally like the 
changes. Says Beatrix Rath, who por- 
trayed Mary last time around: “The old 
version just doesn’t sound credible any 
more.” But some villagers who play in the 
mob scenes complain that the closely 


scripted new version denies them the op- 
portunity for ad-lib ravings. More impor- 
tant, 820 citizens have signed a petition 
| against the new text, claiming that any 
| change might lower the gate receipts from 
which the whole town prospers. The final 


Oberammergau, who will decide in De- 
cember whether to approve the change. # 


Left and Right 


Two major appointments 





After lengthy searches, new leaders 
have been chosen by a major church of the 
American Protestant left and by the lead- 
ing organ of the Protestant right 


Learning from failure Like many a cily 
| congregation, New York’s interdenomi- 
| national Riverside Church, where Harry 
Emerson Fosdick once held forth, has suf- 
fered a slow membership decline, from 
3,300 to 2,600 over the past decade. To 
turn things around, the church has hired 
flamboyant Presbyterian William Sloane 
Coffin, 53, who during 17 years as chap- 
lain of Yale led many civil rights and an- 
tiwar rallies and twice went to jail. 

Coffin has a social background that 
should appeal to Riverside’s wealthy sup- 
porters (the building is maintained by a 
| $40 million endowment), and his social 
crusading should appeal to its growing 
black and Hispanic constituency. The 
main hesitation about Coffin was the fact 
that he is divorced from his first wife and 
separated from his second—still rare even 
for ministers in liberal churches. Asked 
about this at the congregational meeting, 
Coffin responded, “We don’t learn from 
success. We learn from failures.” 


Without error Christianity Today (circ. 
142,000) was founded in 1956 by Billy 
Graham and friends in order to provide 
much-needed intellectual guidance for 
Evangelical Protestants. The magazine's 


moved from downtown Washington, 
D.C., to Carol Stream, IIl., in part to be 
closer to the conservative Protestant 
heartland. Nonetheless, it has just cho- 
sen a new editor, Kenneth S. Kantzer, 
who comes equipped with a Harvard 
Ph.D. Says he: “Great ideas don’t have 
to be incomprehensible.” 

Kantzer, 60, an Evangelical Free 
Church clergyman, has led Trinity Evan- 
gelical Divinity School in Illinois as it 
has grown from 35 to 450 full-time stu- 
dents. He staunchly defends the idea that 
the Bible is wholly without error. This 
tenet is included in a creed that the mag- 
azine’s board adopted last year, and re- 
tiring Editor Harold Lindsell has writ- 
ten a controversial book (TIME, May 10, 
1976) assailing Evangelicals with less 
rigorous views. a 





urbane image suffered this year when it | 
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decision is up to the 17 councilmen of | 
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Make yeu corrections 
right at the keyboard 


with Sears Commentator 1 


YOU DONT CHANGE THE CASSETTE TO CORRECT ERRORS 


Now all it takes to switch from typing ribbon to correction ribbon is a quick 
flick of a keyboard lever —they’re both in the same cassette. 
No erasing. No messy “white-out” liquids. No correction 
cartridges to keep changing back and forth. 
Standard two-color ribbon cassette 
also included. 


A FULL 1312-IN. CARRIAGE 
WITH POWER RETURN 


Type single-space, double- 
space or in between 
—plus an “R” setting 

that lets you turn 

the roller freely when 
you want to return 

to a typed line. Full 
tabulator, too. 





























COMPLETE 
WITH ITS OWN 
CARRYING CASE™ 


The strong, one-piece 

construction holds your 
Commentator | typewriter 
securely to protect it from 


jolts when not in use. A SMOOTH, 
There’s even a handy ELECTRIC-POWERED 
space to store an KEYBOARD 


extra cassette. 
* Power Carriage Return ® Power Shift 


* Power Repeat Backspace ® Power Repeat Keys 


Buy your Commentator | 
now and save*50 


[Sears Only $1799° 


Available in most larger 
Sears retail stores. 
Prices higher in Alaska and Hawaii. 


© Sears, Roebuck and Co., 1977. 











Kung Fu action in Kentucky Fi 


Lightly Browned 





THE KENTUCKY FRIED MOVIE 
Directed by John Landis 
Screenplay by Jerry Zucker, 

Jim Abrahams and David Zucker 


he Kentucky Fried Movie is a sort of 

National Lampoon that talks and 
moves. It offers a compilation of very 
broad show-business parodies aimed at 
sophomoric sensibilities (and those per- 
| manently arrested in those realms). The 
| picture is indelicate, obvious, often 
less funny than it thinks it is, but lively 
and sufficiently on-target to reward ca- 
sual attention. 

Most of the film satirizes television 
| commercials and movie trailers. Since 
such bits and pieces cannot, in the na- 
ture of things, exceed the length of the 
material being sent up, the misfires do 
not detain, and are quickly forgotten. 
Among those most likely to be remem- 
bered—at least for a day or two—are a 
beer commercial in which those seeking 
gusto from the suds are a group of Hare 
Krishna sect members coming in after a 
hard day’s chanting and leaflet peddling, 
and an institutional plug from an oil com- 
pany experimentally reclaiming oil from 
greasy containers cast off by fast-food 
restaurants. 

There is also a public service message 
—delivered with suitable unction by 
Henry Gibson, one of the few established 




















performers present—informing the world 
of death’s danger signals and advising 
what to do when the end arrives (don’t at- 
tempt to operate heavy machinery). 
Finally there are previews of coming at- 
tractions, the products of the fevered 
imagination of a mythical movie produc- 
er, Samuel L. Bronkowitz, offering fore- 
tastes of epics like That's Armageddon. 

Bronkowitz is also producer of rec- 
ord of the movie's longest, most carefully 
worked-out and best sequence, a bargain- 
basement Kung Fu adventure called A 
Fistful of Yen. The hero has a lisp. The vil- 
lain uses a gong instead of a beep to tell 
callers when to start talking into his an- 
swering machine and speaks in a dubbed 
voice that in a masterly manner sends up 
all the dubbed voices one has ever suf- 
fered through while watching imported 
pictures. 

It would be nice to report that ev- 
erything in Kentucky Fried reaches the 
level of this segment, but many of its sub- 
jects are themselves self-parodying and 
scarcely worth even the class-day skit ef- 
forts expended on them here. Still, the 
film avoids the scatological depths of 
Groove Tube, its most obvious forebear, 
while offering the hope that television is 
not bending to the breaking point all the 
young minds exposed to it. To be sure, a 
moment or two of genuine outrage might 
have enlivened Kentucky Fried, but there 
is a lot of good sense and humor in its as- 
saults on television and the movies’ sil- 
lier realms. — Richard Schickel 


The New Waif 


THE LITTLE GIRL WHO LIVES 
DOWN THE LANE 

Directed by Nicolas Gessner 
Screenplay by Laird Koenig 


ther generations had Shirley Temple 

and Natalie Wood for their child 
stars. We have Tatum O'Neal and Jodie 
Foster—precocious hoydens who are 
made not of sugar and spice but of nic- 
otine stains and wisecracks. The 14-year- 
old Foster flaunts her chipped front tooth 
as an emblem of contemporary authen- 
ticity, like Barbra Streisand’s unrecon- 
structed nose. The roles that have car- 
ried her into our consciousness, if not our 
hearts, are far from the eye-rolling Dad- 
dy’s delights of yesteryear. She played the 
runaway child prostitute in Taxi Driver 
and now, in The Little Girl Who Lives 
Down the Lane, she appears as a possibly 
homicidal rebel who has her first affair 
at 13—both characterizations calculated 
to give any parent the whim-whams. 

Although she plays loose—and even 
louche—types, Foster brings to them the 
likable vulnerability of a waif. She can 
also convey intelligence, a rare ability in 
an actor of any age. But these qualities 
are largely wasted on Little Girl. The pic- 














ture looks as if it had been shot on lo- 
cation over a long weekend. It is the kind 
of quickie in which the sun can be seen 
shining brightly beyond the perimeter of 
the rain machine. 

The plot is one of those strange-hap- 
penings-in-the-big-old-house - outside -of- 
town affairs. Foster and her poet father 
have leased the house, but her father 
has not been seen lately. Nor has her es- 
tranged mother, who came for a visit. 
People who inquire too closely, like a 
bigoted local matriarch (Alexis Smith), 
have a way of turning up dead. The ma- 
triarch’s weird son (Martin Sheen) sus- 
pects Foster, but he seems more intent 
on exposing himself than on exposing 
her. The only person who knows wheth- 
er Foster is guilty is the crippled ‘teen- 
ager with whom she has an affair (Scott 
Jacoby), a fellow outcast who is on her 
side in the struggle against giving in to 
the conventions and constraints of or- 
dinary life. 


j n pursuing this rigmarole, Little Girl ne- 
glects more intriguing mysteries: Exact- 
ly how does Foster put across the cha- 
rade that her father is still in the house? 
How does she manage independently or 
avoid school? These, plus Foster’s perfor- 
mance, were the makings of a character 
study that might have distinguished Lir- 
tle Girl from summer films that soon 
will disperse from memory like blown 
dandelions. — Christopher Porterfield 


Jodie Foster in Little Girl 











Not one of Daddy's delights. 
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Why hospitals dispense 
TYLENOL more than all leading 
aspirin brands combined. 


The reason is simple. 
TYLENOL reduces pain and 
fever as effectively as aspirin, 
but is far less likely to cause side 
effects. 

What are some common 
aspirin side effects? Heartburn, 
nausea and allergic reactions 
are just afew. But perhaps the 
most common aspirin side effect 
is stomach bleeding. 

Medical studies have shown 
that any kind of aspirin—even 
buffered aspirin—nrritates the 
stomach lining and can cause 
blood loss. While not harmful 
for everyone, this can be partic- 
ularly troublesome for those 
with problem stomachs, ane- 
mia, or during pregnancy. 
Aspirin also prolongs bleeding 
time. 

These are the reasons why 


TYLENOL...safer than aspirin and just as effective when used as directe 


hospitals dispense TY LENOL 
products more than all leading 
aspirin brands combined. 
TYLENOL is available in 
two adult dosage levels. Regu- 
lar TY LENOL tablets reduce 
pain and fever as effectively as 
aspirin. And if you need extra 
pain relief, there’s Extra- 
Strength TYLENOL. You 
can’t buy amore potent pain 


reliever without a prescription. 


Of course, as with any over- 
the-counter medicine, use 
TYLENOL products only as 
needed and follow label 
directions. 

Before your next headache 
or bout with the flu, pick up the 
TYLENOL product that suits 
you. That way all you'll get is 
relief. And you won't have to 
worry about the risks of aspirin 
side effects. 





*TYLENOL is the re 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 





